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SOME  years  ago  a  popular  magazine 
published  an  article  entitled  “The 
Educated  Heart,”  which  pointed  out 
that  although  a  person  might  have  col¬ 
lected  degrees  from  all  the  universities 
in  the  world,  if  his  heart  was  not  edu¬ 
cated  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  being 
civilized. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  one’s  emotions  need  train¬ 
ing  as  much  as  one’s  mind.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that,  even  among  persons  who  have 
obtained  an  A.  B.  degree,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  ability  to  think  straight, 
and  that  the  range  is  infinitely  extended 
when  one  includes  those  whose  academic 
education  has  been  limited  to  the  secon¬ 
dary  or  elementary  schools.  It  must  be 
equally  obvious  that  the  ability  to  feel 
is  compion  to  everybody,  and  that  it  is 
these  uneducated  feelings  which  bring 
about  most  of  the  troubles  in  the  world. 

People  are  not  anti-semitic,  anti¬ 
negro,  anti-Catholic,  anti-labor,  anti¬ 
capitalist,  anti-British,  or  anti-anything 
else  for  carefully  thought  out  reasons, 
,but  rather  because  of  some  ill-regulated 
emotion,  such  as  resentment,  envy,  greed, 
hate,  or  fear. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  in  spite 
of  much  pious  talk  about  the  education 
of  the  whole  child,  it  seems  strange  that 
educators  have  done  so  little — indeed, 
practically  nothing  at  all — to  educate 
the  emotions  of  young  people  in  their 
most  plastic  years.  Unlimited  sums  are 
spent  on  buildings  and  equipment  to 
train  the  bodies  and  minds  of  boys  and 
girls;  there  are  more  or  less  adequately 


manned  departments  of  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  language,  music  and 
arts;  there  are  here  and  there  guidance 
counselors  who  can  advise  about  entrance 
to  college  or  choice  of  a  vocation,  who 
can  give  aptitude  or  Kuder  Preference 
tests,  or  who  can  listen  to  a  child’s  prob¬ 
lems;  but  where  on  this  green  earth  is 
there  a  group  of  warm,  poised,  serene, 
and  trained  human  beings  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Emotional  Hygiene? 

To  date  the  little  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  field  has  been  done  by  in¬ 
spired  teachers  of  literature,  lyho  have 
underlined  the  emotional  content  in  the 
plays,  novels,  short  stories,  essays,  and 
poetry  which  they  have  introduced  to 
their  classes.  These  teachers,  who,  be¬ 
cause  English  is  a  required  subject, 
reach  every  pupil  in  school,  have  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  failures  of  the  characters 
were  caused  by  wrong  feelings  which  led 
to  faulty  thinking;  that  the  successes 
resulted  from  right  feelings,  good  im¬ 
pulses,  which  prompted  to  right  action. 
Since  the  home  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
church  have  abdicated  from  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  inculcate  right  feelings 
in  children,  the  burden  of  this  task  has 
more  than  ever  before  been  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  school,  especially  of  the 
English  teacher,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  fitted  either  by  temperament  or  train¬ 
ing  to  assume  this  work. 

With  the  world  on  the  verge  of  a  third 
great  war  in  a  half  century,  is  not  a 
serious  attempt  to  formulate  means  of 
educating  the  emotions  somewhat  peril¬ 
ously  over-due? 

—  Alice  Howard  Spaulding 
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The  College  Board  English  Composition 
Test — Present  and  Future' 

By  WILLIAM  C.  FELS 
Secretary,  College  Entrance  Examvnaium  Board 


This  jear  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  cele¬ 
brate  fifty  years  of  service  to 
education.  It  would  be  fitting  for  it 
to  celebrate  also  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  discussion  and  criticism  of  its  Eng¬ 
lish  tests.  Our  very  complete  records 
do  not  show  that  anyone  was  serious¬ 
ly  incensed  about  the  test  until  after 
its  first  administration  in  1901 ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  has  been  any  unseemly  rejoic¬ 
ing  about  it  sines  1901. 

Two  bound  volumes  and  several 
pamphlets  as  well  as  innumerable 
papers  have  been  written  about  the 
test.  Some  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
past  two  generations  have  struggled 
with  the  problem.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  what  I  write  will  be  the 
last  or  the  best  word  on  the  subject. 
I  will  be  happy  if  I  can  accomplish 
only  three  things: 

1.  Explain  what  we  are  now  do- 
ing. 

2.  Explain  why  we  are  iu>t  doing 
what  we  are  not  doing. 

3.  Explain  what  we  might  do  that 
we  have  not  already  done. 

The  present  English  test  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Board  is  a  one-hour  examination 
in  English  composition.  It  is  divided 
into  three  equal  twenty-minute  sec¬ 
tions.  Each  section  contains  one  of 
aix  types  of  questions.  Three  of  these 
types  require  writing;  the  remaining 


three  are  answered  by  choosing  one 
of  several  alternative  answers  printed 
in  the  examination  booklet.  The  six 
types  of  questions  are: 

1.  An  essay  <upon  an  assigned 

topic.  ^ 

2.  The  reorganization  and  rewrit¬ 
ing  of  a  paragraph  presented  in  the 
examination  booklet. 

3.  The  organization  and  writing 
of  a  paragraph  based  on  a  series  of 
separate  sentences  presented  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  booklet. 

4.  Short  sentences  and  paragraphs 
in  which  elements  have  been  under¬ 
lined.  (In  the  margin  the  element  in 
question  and  alternatives  for  it  are  re¬ 
produced.  The  candidate  selects  the 
correct  one  of  several  possible  an¬ 
swers.) 

5.  A  series  of  paragraphs  divided 
into  lines.  (In  each  line  five  elements 
are  underlined  and  numbered.  The 
candidate  notes  on  the  answer  sheet 
the  number  of  the  single  incorrect  ele¬ 
ments  in  each  line.) 

6.  A  paragraph  consisting  of  sev¬ 
eral  sentences,  usually  presented  in  in¬ 
correct  order.  (The  candidate  notes 
the  correct  order  on  the  answer  sheet.) 

The  first  three  question  types  re¬ 
quire  writing;  the, last  three  do  not. 
Only  three  of  the  six  question  types 
are  used  in  any  one  series.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  types  varies  from  series  to 
series. 


1  Addressed  to  the  School  and  Collefte  Conference  on  English,  Princeton  Club, 
February  18,  1949. 
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All  of  the  question  types,  in  vary¬ 
ing  degree,  are  designed  to  test  one 
or  more  of  these  six  broad  characteris¬ 
tics  of  English  composition: 

1.  Material  and  organization 

2.  Sentence  structure 

3.  Punctuation 

4.  Syntax 

5.  Spelling 

6.  Vocabulary 

The  Committee  of  Examiners  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  English  Composition 
Test  keeps  in  mind  that  the  test  must 
be  fair  to  students  with  varying  social 
backgrounds  in  schools  of  all  kinds 
everywhere.  The  questions,  therefore, 
avoid  moot  points  of  usage.  Only 
questions  which  should  be  able  to  be 
read  and  understood  by  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  likely  to  take  the  test  can  be 
used.  How  difficult  it  is  to  devise 
such  questions  is  demonstrated  by  the 
case  of  a  question  which  once  appeared 
on  a  Board  examination.  It  involved 
a  dog  in  a  manger.  One  urban  and 
irreligious  candidate,  unfamiliar  with 
mangers,  struggled  mightily  to  present 
a  theme  upon  the  topic  of  the  dog  in 
the  manager.  Another  misread  man¬ 
ger  as  mangle.  He  ran  the  poor  dog 
through  all  the  automatic  devices  in 
a  modern  laundry  for  the  allotted 
twenty  minutes. 

This,  then,  is  what  tbe  present  Col¬ 
lege  Board  English  examination  is:  a 
one-hour  English  composition  test, 
usually  part  objective  and  part  writ¬ 
ten  answer,  designed  to  be  fair  to  all 
candidates. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  it  is  not, 
and  why  it  is  not  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  a  measure  of  knowledge  of 
American,  English,  European,  con¬ 
temporary  or  any  other  literature.  We 
have  been  all  the  way  into  that  and 


out  of  it  several  times  in  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  main  objection  to  the 
Board’s  testing  in  this  field  was  the 
constricting  effect  it  had  on  secondary 
school  curricula.  No  one  ever  Suc¬ 
ceeded  in  devising  question  types  that 
overcams  this  objection  and  at  the 
same  time  measured  knowledge  of 
literature. 

Why  have  we  run  into  this  difficul¬ 
ty  with  literature  and  not  with  other 
subjects  which  the  board  has  continued 
to  test? 

In  the  case  of  mathematics  and  the 
sciences  the  answer  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  Unlike  mathematics 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  sciences, 
literature  is  not  a  subject  in  which  one 
learns  certain  fundamental  laws,  pro¬ 
positions  or  processes  and  then  passes 
on  to  greater  knowledge  and  achieve¬ 
ment  by  reasoning  deductively  or  in¬ 
ductively  from  these.  In  literature,  to 
be  sure,  one  builds  upon  what  one  has 
learned,  but  not  in  the  same  strict 
sense  as  in  mathematics.  There  is  no 
sequence  in  literature,  unless  it  be  a 
rough  temporal  sequence.  Tbe  stu¬ 
dent  ranges  about  in  it  guided  by  in¬ 
structors  who  differ  in  taste  and  ap¬ 
proach.  Every  literature  examination 
devised  in  the  past  was  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  re¬ 
stricted  this  “ranging”  and  confined 
the  instructor. 

The  foreign  language  tests  have  not 
presented  us  with  the  difficulties  in¬ 
herent  in  the  testing  of  literature. 
Language  instructors  have  long  accept¬ 
ed  it  as  unhappily  inevitable  that  they 
should  teach  speaking  and  writing  but 
should  have  their  students  tested  on 
their  ability  to  read. 

Incidentally,  it  is  just  this  that  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  amtroversy  over  the 
present  English  test — dissatisfaction 
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with  teaching  one  thing  and  having 
the  atudents  tested  for  another.  But 
I  will  return  to  that  later. 

The  Social  Studies  Test  is  unique. 
It  is  a  compromise  between  aptitude 
and  achievement  measures.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  an  aptitude  test  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  social  studies  that  the 
verbal  section  of  the  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  bears  to  English.  The 
achievement  questions  are  largely  con¬ 
cerned  with  American  history  before 
1900,  a  subject  which  is  treated  in  one 
way  or  another  in  one  of  the  last  two 
years  of  almost  all  secondary  schools. 
This  material  has  a  common  core 
which  can  be  tested  fairly  without 
controlling  or  regulating  course  pat¬ 
tern  or  content.  Measuring  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mathematics,  the  sciences,  lan¬ 
guages  and  social  studies  is  at  least 
relatively  simple  compared  to  measui^ 
ing  knowledge  of  literature. 

The  second  thing  we  are  not  doing 
— measuring  knowledge  of  literature 
was  the  first — is  measuring  memory, 
the  ability  to  reproduce  passages  rer- 
baiim.  It  is  easy  to  explain  why  we 
are  not  doing  that:  nobody  wants  us 
to.  We  did  it  for  many  years  when 
educators  held  memory  in  better  re¬ 
pute,  but  it  went  out  of  fashion  some¬ 
time  back  between  the  two  wars. 

Another  thing  we  8top|)ed  testing, 
or  attempting  to  test,  is  critical  abil¬ 
ity.  There  are  several  elements  in 
literary  criticism;  the  resources  one 
brings  to  it,  the  handling  of  those  re¬ 
sources,  the  material  to  be  criticized, 
and  taste.  In  addition,  where  tests 
are  concerned,  there  are  two  critics, 
the  candidate  as  critic,  and  the  scorer 
as  critic  of  the  critic.  I  don’t  think 
I  have  to  explain  further  why  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  notably  unsuccessful.  It 
was  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 


testing  of  the  knowledge  of  literature 
— control  of  curriculum — and  was 
hampered  by  the  great  difficulty — the 
impossibility — of  producing  reliable 
scores.. 

I  have  not  meant  to  imply  that  the 
things  we  are  not  doing  or  have  aban¬ 
doned  cannot  be  done.  Some  can  be 
done  with  more  or  less  success  in  a 
single  classroom  or  a  single  school  or 
even  in  a  homogeni*ous  group  of 
schools,  but  when  they  are  attempted 
in  an  influential  nation-wide  testing 
program  they  carry  with  them  certain 
secondary  effects,  certain  disadvan¬ 
tages,  which  are  thought  to  be  more 
important  than  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  program.  Others,  while  not 
open  to  this  objection,  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  or  have  fallen  down  at  the 
scoring  stage. 

The  question  of  scoring  brings  me 
to  the  last  thing  we  are  not  doing. 
This  one  is,  at  the  moment,  the  most 
controversial.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  put  it  is  the  way  I  most  often  hear 
it:  in  the  form  of  a  question.  “Ad¬ 
mitting  for  the  moment  that  the  Board 
is  wise  in  limiting  itself  to  English 
composition,  why  doesn’t  it  test  it  in 
the  most  obvious,  normal  and  sensible 
way,  by  asking  for  one  good  long  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  candidates’  writing?” 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  Board  does  not  do  this,  reasons 
that  center  around  problems  of  setting 
the  question,  administration,  scoring, 
and  validity. 

1.  Setting  the  question.  The  ex¬ 
aminers  have  two  alternatives.  They 
may  require  everyone  to  write  upon  a 
single  topic,  or  upon  one  of  several. 
I  have  already  told  how  difficult  it  is 
to  choose  a  single  topic  suitable  for  all 
students.  A  topic  chosen  with  this 
criterion  in  mind  is  also  likely  not  to 
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penetrate  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
better  candidates’  abilities.  If  only 
one  topic  is  offered,  it  may  leave  the 
student  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
several  topics  are  offered  and  the  can¬ 
didate  instructed  to  choose  one,  the 
difficulty  of  scoring  is  multiplied. 
Readers  must  equate  performances  of 
different  kinds.  In  either  case  the 
student  puts  all  his  eggs  in  one  ba^et, 
a  commitment  prudent  people  do  not 
like  to  be  forced  to  make. 

2.  Administration  of  the  Test. 
Two  related  elements  enter  here,  time 
and  cost.  For  reasons  of  convenience 
to  all  concerned.  College  Board  exam¬ 
inations  are  administered  in  five  series 
(December,  January,  March,  May  and 
August).  Each  series  is  administered 
on  one  day,  always  a  Saturday  except 
in  August.  Even  if  cost — which 
means  cost  to  the  candidate — were  not 
a  factor,  the  present  admissions  situ¬ 
ation  would  not  permit  the  Board  to 
go  back  to  a  June  week  of  exmina- 
tions.  Problems  of  scheduling  confine 
the  examinations  to  Saturday  during 
the  academic  year.  Six  hours  of  test¬ 
ing  is  about  the  maximum  that  schools 
will  permit.  In  this  six  hours  the 
competing  claims  of  all  the  high  school 
subjects  must  be  reconciled.  It  has 
been  found  possible  to  allot  only  one 
hour  to  English  composition.  (There 
is  also,  of  course,  the  verbal  section  of 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. )  If  the 
Board  were  to  return  to  the  single  long 
essay,  the  essay  would  probably  have  to 
be  offered  in  place  of  the  present  Eng¬ 
lish  test,  or  of  some  other  test. 

The  administrative  reasons — as 
opposed  to  those  other  reasons  which 
I  have  been  discussing  and  will  dis¬ 
cuss  further — the  administrative  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  single  essay  has  not  been 
offered  as  a  substitute  or  optional  test 


are  three:  First,  it  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  secure  enough 
qualified  readers  in  January  and 
March  for  the  two  largest  series.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the.cost  of  reading,  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  the  two  scorings,  hand  and 
machine,  now  given  to  objective  tests 
was  about  $1,000  per  minute  in  1946- 
47,  for  the  group  that  took  the  English 
tests  in  that  testing  year.  To  put  that 
another  way,  twenty  minutes  of  essay 
testing  in  the  examination  series  of 
that  year  would  have  cost  $20,000, 
forty  minutes  $40,000,  sixty  minutes 
$60,000.  The  Board  has  always  felt 
that  expense  should  be  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  primary  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  the  quality  of  the 
test.  But,  I  submit,  there  must  be 
substantial  benefits  to  outweigh  such 
savings  to  the  candidates.  Third, 
prompt  reporting  of  scores  to  the  col¬ 
leges.  A  large  group  of  candidates 
and  a  small  group  of  readers  would 
mean  late  reporting  of  scores,  reduc¬ 
ing  their  usefulness  for  admissions 
purposes. 

3.  Scoring.  The  College  Board 
had  forty-nine  years  of  experience  in 
scoring  themes.  One  of  the  two  books 
and  several  of  the  pamphlets  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  are  concerned  with  scor¬ 
ing  of  the  English  tests.  Several  not¬ 
able  experts  in  the  field  of  educational 
measurement  have  applied  themselves, 
at  our  request,  to  the  problem.  A  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  different  schemes' 
has  been  tried.  The  sum  total  of  our 
wisdom  on  this  subject  is  that  the 
longer  the  theme,  the  less  reliable  the 
scoring.  A  very  short  (twenty  min¬ 
utes)  theme  begins  to  approach  the 
reliability  of  a  twenty-minute  objec¬ 
tive  section,  but  the  longer  the  time 
devoted  to  objective  questions,  the 
greater  the  reliability;  the  longer  the 
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time  devoted  to  a  single  essay  question, 
the  lower  the  reliability. 

Why  should  this  be  so’?  First,  the 
longer  the  question,  the  more  readers 
required  to  read  the  papers.  A  few 
experienced  readers  will  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  than  many  with  varying  degrees 
of  experience.,  Second,  two  general 
processes  of  scoring  are  possible.  A 
reader  examines  a  whole  paper  and 
records  his  subjective  impression  in 
the  form  of  a  score.  This  procedure 
has  proved  to  be  quite  unreliable.  Or, 
with  the  aid  of  instructions  from  the 
Chief  Reader,  each  subordinate  reader 
attempts  to  objectify  his  judgments  by 
centering  his  attention  consecutively 
upon  several  aspects  of  a  theme,  scor¬ 
ing  these  aspects  separately,  and  then 
expressing  his  total  impression  as  a 
single  score.  This  procedure,  while 
better  than  the  first,  starts  with  a  hope¬ 
less  disadvantage.  No  reader  can 
hope  to  objectify  his  judgments  to  the 
degree  of  objectivity  inherent  in  an 
objective  test.  The  longer  the  theme, 
that  is,  the  more  objectifications  he 
must  make,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

4.  Validity.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  English  test  is  that  it  should  be 
a  good  predictor  of  success  in  college 
freshman  English  composition.  It 
should  also,  and  this  is  of  almost  equal 
importance,  produce  results  that 
accord  well  with  secondary  school 
teachers’  estimates  of  their  pupils’ 
writing  ability  and  with  their  marks, 
which  are  based  on  writing  ability  and 
other  factors. 

Now  it  is  unfortunately  true — or 
fortunately,  depending  upon  how  you 
view  it — that  scores  on  the  single  essay 
are  much  less  in  accord  with  teachers’ 
estimates  and  marks  in  both  college 
and  secondary  school  than  are  scores 


on  several  shorter  essays.  But  these, 
in  turn,  are  a  less  successful  measure 
than  a  combination  of  essay  and  objec¬ 
tive  material.  Most  successful  of  all 
is  a  test  made  up  wholly  of  objective 
material. 

To  my  mind  the  conclusion  which 
must  be  drawn  from  this  discussion 
of  validity  is  that  what  we  are  now 
doing  has  more  validity  than  what  we 
are  not  now  doing.  I  find  this  strik¬ 
ing  because  the  English  test,  like  little 
Orphan  Annie,  is  apparently  a  good 
girl,  but  unloved. 

Just  how  good  is  our  little  orphan? 
That  is,  how  well  does  the  test  do  what 
it  is  designed  to  do?  From  one  point 
of  view  it  does  quite  well.  A  recent 
and  as  yet  unpublished  study  shows 
correlations  of  .65  and  .67  with  teach¬ 
ers’  ratings  of  ability  to  write  and 
average  English  course  marks.  From 
another  point  of  view  it  does  quite 
poorly.  The  verbal  section  of  the  SAT  ' 
shows  correlations  of  .76  and  .77  with 
the  same  criteria  in  the  same  study. 
In  other  words  a  test  designed  for  a 
wider  purpose  does  better  in  the  field 
of  English  composition  test  than  the 
English  test  itself.  When  scores  on 
the  two  tests,  English  and  SAT  Ver¬ 
bal,  are  combined,  not  simply  as  you 
and  I  might,  but  according  to  a  mys¬ 
terious  formula  known  only  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  the  correlations  are  .79  and 
.80 — not  significantly  different  from 
the  .70'gnd  .77  of  the  SAT  Verbal 
alone.  ; 

i 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  forced  to 
the  personal  conclusion  that  given  the 
present  state  of  the  art  or  science  or 
business  of  testing  a  better  predictor 
of  success  in  English  composition  can 
be  constructed  from  objective  questions 
than  from  essay  questions.  I  would  go 
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further  and  say  that  the  SAT  Verbal 
alone  or  the  combination  of  a  verbal 
aptitude  teat  and  an  objective  teat  in 
English  composition  have  reached  the 
point  where  improvement  in  their  use¬ 
fulness  as  predictors  cannot  be  hoped 
for  while  the  pattern  and  content  of 
college  and  secondary  school  English 
composition  courses  remain  free  and 
instructors’  methods  of  marking  vary 
widely.  No  one,  of  course,  believes 
that  course  content  should  be  rigidly 
controlled.  And  yet  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  better  predictions  can 
be  attained.  As  far  as  prediction  is 
concerned,  we  are  like  Kansas  City: 
we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

Now,  what  of  the  future  ?  The  Col¬ 
lege  Board  might  agree  that  my  con¬ 
clusions  are  correct.  Further  it  might 
conclude  that  the  predictive  value  of 
the  test  is  the  only  important  consid¬ 
eration  and,  therefore,  that  essay  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  abandoned. 

I  feel  safe  in  assuring  you  that  even 
though  it  might  accept  my  conclusions 
as  to  the  unlikelihood  of  increasing 
the  predictive  value  of  the  two  tests 
used  in  combination,  it  will  not  con¬ 
clude  that  the  predictive  value  of  the 
test  is  the  only  important  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  Board  is  continuing  to  include 
essay  material  and  paragraph  revision 
among  the  types  of  questions  used  to 
make  up  the  tests.  It  is  fully  aware 
of  the  effect  upon  curriculum  that  a 
change  of  policy  might  have. 

The  Board’s  Subcommittee  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Testing  has  been  investigating  new 
essay  testing  possibilities.  I  quote 
from  its  first  statement: 

“The  group  therefore  began  with  a 
consideration  of  what  element  or  ele¬ 
ments  used  to  be  required  in  the 
schools  and  measured  for  the  colleges, 


but  is,  many  believe,  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  or  measured.  It  soon  appeared 
to  the  group  that  while  at  least  one 
important  factor  was  definable,  it  was 
larger  than  English,  although  present 
in  English  and  perhaps  best  recog¬ 
nized  and  measured  through  English. 

“The  group  concluded  that  there  can 
be  a  product  of  education  which  leads 
to  power  to  deal  cogently  and  lucidly 
with  ideas  synthesized  from  reading 
and  experience,  both  academic  and 
practical.  This  product,  scarcely  mea¬ 
sured  at  all  at  present  and  in  danger 
of  being  lost  altogether,  is  one  (be  it 
repeated)  that  is  not  peculiar  to  Eng¬ 
lish  and  that  is  not  subject  to  depart¬ 
mentalization,  but  is  the  essence  of  the 
entire  educational  process.  Its  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  hall  mark  of  a  good 
school  and  its  possession  the  best  indi¬ 
cation  of  good  college  material  and, 
indeed,  of  good  education  at  any  level. 

“The  group  therefore  shifted  its  em¬ 
phasis  from  literature  alone  to  what  it 
called,  after  long  discussion.  Compre¬ 
hensive  Composition. 

“It  suggests  a  new  examination, 
three  hours  in  length,  to  be  placed  ten¬ 
tatively,  for  administrative  reasons,  on 
the  afternoon  of  a  June  day  on  the 
morning  of  which  eleventh  grade  pre¬ 
liminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 
would  be  given.  It  su^ests  specifi¬ 
cally  : 

1.  That  the  new  examination  be  of 
essay  type. 

2.  That  three  questions  be  set,  one 
each  from  the  three  fields  of  literature, 
science,  and  social  studies;  that  the 
candidate  be  allowed  to  select  which¬ 
ever  two  he  wishes  and  be  required 
to  write  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
each  of  them. 

3.  That  it  be  rated  not  on  the  basis 
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of  a  single  score,  but  on  the  basis  of  results  encouraging  enough  to  warrant 
four  criteria:  organization,  mechanics,  further  pretest  in  the  fall  of  1950. 
style,  and  content.  There  is  already  some  reason  to  be- 

4.  That  the  ratings  be  on  the  basis  lieve  that  the  new  test  may  overcome 
of  five  groupings  rather  than  exact  many  of  the  diflSculties  of  setting  the 
scores.”  question,  scoring,  administration  and 

The  new  examination  has  been  tried  low  validity  which  have  plagued  us  in 
experimentally  (Spring,  1950)  with  the  past. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Universe  of  O.B.S.  By  William 
Irvine.  New  York.  Whittelsey  House. 
1949.  X  and  439  pages.  $5.00. 

William  Irvine  has  spared  no  elTort  to 
make  this  book  the  most  comprehensive 
and  authoratative  of  all  Shaw  biographies. 
As  a  result.  The  Universe  of  O.R.8.  is  an 
outline  of  every  major  step  of  Shaw’s 
career.  The  author  has  explored  every 
facet  of  Shaw’s  long  and  varied  life. 
There  are  critical  analyses  of  every  play 
and  every  pamphlet  that  has  been  issued 
from  the  pen  of  the  fertile  sage.  At  times 
the  mere  weight  of  material  makes  for 
dull  reading.  However,  the  book  stands 
out  as  able  biography  and  sound  criticism. 
Mr.  Irvine  admires  Shaw  tremendously, 
but  he  is  never  awed  by  the  genius  behind 
the  whiskers  and  the  diabolical  grimace. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

The  Teaching  of  High  School  English. 
By  J.  N.  Hook.  New  York.  The  Ronald 
Press.  1950. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  for  three 
groups — college  students  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  teach  Engli.sh  in  junior  and  senifltr 
high  schools;  inexperienced  teachers  who 
want  a  book  of  reference  that  describes 
effective  teaching  practices;  and  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
keeping  up  with  present  trends  and  in 
reading  about  the  methoils  employed  by 
their  fellow  workers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Primarily  the  volume  is  a 
text  book  for  use  in  college  courses  that 
treat  the  teaching  of  English.  Chapters 
concerning  the  general  problems  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  teacher  of  English 
are  followed  by  chapters  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  and  the  teachings  of 
literature;  then  come  chapters  on  the  im¬ 


provement  of  writing  and  speaking  and  a 
chapter  on  co-curricular  activities.  The 
volume  is  well  organized  and  should  prove 
an  effective  teaching  tool. 

—  William  P.  Sears 

Shakespieare.  23  Plays  and  the  Sonnets. 
Edited  by  O.  B.  Harrison.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  1948.  VI 
and  1090  pages.  Text  edition  $5.50 ;  Trade 
edition  $7.50. 

'This  edition  of  twenty-three  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  with  the  sonnets,  has  been 
produced  for  college  students  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  help  them  to  understand, 
appreciate,  and  enjoy  the  plays  for  them¬ 
selves.  Introductory  material  provides  an 
introduction  to  Shakespeare  by  presenting 
pictures  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  Elizabethan 
England,  and  the  place  of  Shakespeare  in 
letters  and  the  Theatre.  An  excellent  text 
for  college  courses  in  Shakespeare. 

—  William  P.  Sears 

The  Quintessence  of  Q.  B.  S.  Edited  by 
Stephen  Winsten.  New  York.  Creative 
Age  Press.  1949.  XIII  and  404  pages. 
$3.75. 

Bernard  Shaw  has  lived  for  over  ninety- 
three  years  among  savages  and  he  ha.s  still 
retained  his  sanity.  More  over,  he  has 
retained  his  youth  and  with  it  a  vigorous 
approach  to  the  problems  of  his  world. 
Here  is  an  concise  fashion,  and  in  Shaw’s 
own  words,  is  Shaw.  This  volume  is  a 
compendium  of  nearly  ninety-three  years 
of  sparkling  thought  by  the  man  who  may 
be  dubbed  the  world’s  foremost  thinker. 
The  witty  and  epigrammatic  words  of 
Shaw  in  relation  to  such  topics  as  Him¬ 
self,  Art,  Religion,  Education,  Women  and 
countless  others,  are  presented. 


Hard  Work,  But  Fun 

By  BARBARA  NESSON 
Editor  (19J^9),  “The  Sagamore," 


,  Brookline  ( Moi 

ALLEYS?  Halftones?  Number 
of  ems  to  a  column  ?  Yes,  I 
recognize  those  printer’s  terms 
after  serving  first  as  reporter,  then  as 
assistant  news  editor,  and  last  as  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  The  Sagamore,  a  six- 
page  newspaper  published  thirteen 
times  a  year  by  students  of  Brookline 
High  School,  Brookline,  Mass.  The 
technical  side  of  putting  out  a  paper 
holds  no  fears  for  me  now,  since  the 
Sagamore  staff  does  its  own  proof¬ 
reading,  writes  all  headlines,  plans  the 
layout,  and  makes-up  the  paper  with 
only  occasional  suggestions  from  the 
faculty  adviser  or  printer.  I  still  find 
myself  unconsciously  picturing  the 
correction  symbols  of  a  proofreader 
when  I  see  a  misprint  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine.  It  has  also  become  a 
habit  to  criticise  and  sometimes  re¬ 
arrange  the  layout  of  a  newspaper’s 
front  page. 

Working  on  The  Sagamore  has 
given  me  new  appreciations  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  technical  knowledge.  No 
longer  is  the  evening  paper  a  mere 
narrator  of  the  day’s  news  plus  an 
editorialist;  rather,  an  outstanding 
piece  of  reporting  or  an  exceptionally 
well-written  editorial  impresses  me 
with  the  amount  of  research  and  tal¬ 
ent  which  must  have  been  required. 
Likewise,  when  I  read  a  wordy,  loose¬ 
ly  organized  news  story,  I  think  of 
how  I  strove  to  make  Sagamore  re¬ 
porters^  brief,  concise,  and  to-the-point. 
They  also  had  to  cultivate  a  “nose  for 


.)  High  School 

news.”  Even  today,  an  ex-editor,  I 
can  not  help  seeing  a  news  or  human 
interest  feature  on  street  comers  or 
in  people  I  meet  by  chance.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  recently,  in  Washington  D.  C., 
I  found  out  the  position  of  Negroes 
there  by  deliberately  questioning  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  people — cab  drivers, 
teen-agers,  salesgirls,  etc.  It  was  not 
the  Negro  question  that  interested  me 
as  much  as  what  people  were  thinking 
about  it!  I  shall  always  be  eager  to 
learn  the  who,  when,  where,  why  knd 
how,  whether  I’m  at  a  baseball  game 
or  watching  a  flower  unfold. 

A  feeling  of  pride  inspired  me  dur¬ 
ing  my  year’s  work.  Besides  the  in¬ 
dividual  pride  that  comes  from  hav¬ 
ing  contriuted  to  a  group  project, 
there  was  the  pride  which  stems  from 
having  undertaken  an  entirely  new 
type  fof  work,  a  responsibility  begin¬ 
ning  with  possession  of  a  reporter’s 
notebook  and  culminating  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  editor’s  red  pencil. 

Using  the  reporter’s  notebook  taught 
me  the  fundamentals  of  good  news^ 
paper  journalism,  widened  my  circle 
of  friends  among  students  and  facul¬ 
ty,  and  greatly  increased  my  self-con¬ 
fidence.  The  red  pencil  continued 
where  the  notebook  left  off  by  giving 
its  owner  a  course  in  self-discipline. 

I  received  an  “A”  in  the  first  part 
of  the  course  when  I  realized  that  I 
didn’t  have  to  do  everything,  and,  in 
reality,  couldn't  do  everything  by  my¬ 
self.  Soon  my  job  became  more  man- 
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agerial  and  co-ordinating  in  nature 
than  it  had  been  for  aome  years.  My 
lesson  in  delegating  responsibility  has 
already  been  helpful  to  me  in  camp 
counselling  and  club  work. 

Although  I  was  learning  how  to  util¬ 
ize  the  staff  to  the  fullest  extent,  I  was 
still  faced  with  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  faculty  advisers,  printers,  en¬ 
gravers,  advertisers,  and  those  who 
wanted  a  line  or  more  to  appear  in  the 
paper.  It  seems  as  though  neither 
Cyrus  Ching  nor  the  keeper  of  the 
Complaint  Desk  in  a  large  department 
store  could  possibly  have  arbitrated, 
conciliated,  or  cooperated  more  than  I 
have  had  to  as  editor.  Calming  an 
irate  printer,  compromising  with  a 
faculty  adviser,  soothing  a  student 
whose  name  was  misspelled,  or  criti¬ 
cising  a  photographer  for  inadequate 
work  were  at  first  quite  terrifying. 
However,  representing  The  Sagamore 
became  more  exciting  than  frighten¬ 
ing.  I  had  then  passed  one  phase  of 
a  course  called  How  To  Get  Along 
With  People. 

The  instniction  from  the  edilfcr’s  red 
pencil  had  been  concerned  soldly  with 
the  editor  in  relation  to  others.  But 
soon  the  pencil  began  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  unsolved  by  most 
of  the  senior  staff  members — namely, 
how  to  devote  the  necessarv’  time  to 
The  Sagamore,  and  simultaneously 
continue  satisfactory  grades,  maintain 
friendships,  and  retain  a  well-balanced 


attitude.  Some  of  the  staff  neglected 
Sagamore  work,  which  was  all  done 
after  school  hours;  others  took  home 
disappointing  report  cards ;  but  almost 
everyone,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  had 
formulated  a  workable  schedule.  My 
biggest  test  in  this  course  of  self-disci¬ 
pline  was  passed  when  I  learned  to 
work  more  eflBciently  in  less  time,  to  re¬ 
lax  when  things  seemed  to  be  going 
wrong,  and  to  push  thoughts  of  The 
Sagamore  from  my  mind  for  a  few 
minutes  each  day. 

Many,  many  exciting  experiences 
were  mine  during  the  year  I  was  edi¬ 
tor;  my  acquaintances  increased,  my 
contacts  widened,  my  self-confidence 
grew,  and  printer’s  ink  seemed  to  be 
permanently  in  my  blood.  The  Saga¬ 
more  has  done  much  for  a  senior  who 
was  four  years  ago  the  shyest  of  fresh¬ 
men.  The  privilege  of  being  trusted 
by  various  administrators  with 
“scoops”  galore,  of  attending  closed 
meetings  of  the  faculty,  of  leaving 
classes  for  an  important  story,  of  ob¬ 
taining  free  movie  passes,  of  receiving 
invitations  to  speak  to  small  groups  in 
the  high  school — these  were  the  ma¬ 
terial  rewards.  But  behind  them  lay 
the  rewards  because  of  which  I  am 
most  proud  and  humble — the  sincere 
praise,  trust,  and  respect  generously 
given  by  a  student  body  and  faculty 
which  wholeheartedly  support  The 
Sagamore.  ' 
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You  Are  Missing  a  Bet  If  You 
Don’t  Publish  a  Good 
School  Paper 

By  GUNNAR  HORN 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

The  publication  of  a  good  school  torials  and  through  its  official  news 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  im-  tends  to  solidify  school  spirit.  Ignor- 
portant  public  relations  achieve-  ing  for  the  moment  all  other  values, 
ments  a  school  can  make.  If  the  paper  the  school  newspaper  sells  the  school 
is  interesting,  the  students  will  read  to  the  students.  This  is  important, 
it  with  enthusiasm,  will  let  that  en-  for  although  the  student  is  yet  neither 
thusiasm  i  color  their  attitude  toward  a  voter  nor  an  effective  citizen  of  the 
the  school,  and  will  carry  the  paper  community,  he  will  soon  become  at 
home  to  share  with  their  parents.  least  the  former.  In  addition,  influ- 

More  than  any  other  single  factor  encing  the  child  is  an  amazingly  effeo- 
the  school  newspaper  helps  to  develop  tive  way  of  influencing  the  parent 
and  maintain  that  intangible  spirit  so  The  school  newspaper  also  has  a 
essential  to  morale  within  the  school,  direct  influence  upon  parents.  Most 
In  addition  the  school  newspaper  is  a  youngsters  take  their  school  paper 
highly  effective  organ  of  communica-  home  and  urge  their  parents  to  read, 
tion  between  school  and  home.  it,  or  at  least  they  let  the  paper  lie 

Because  the  school  population  is  a  around  where  their  parents  have  access 
changing  one,  there  must  be  a  con-  to  it.  A  survey  in  one  large  high 
tinuous  campaign  to  educate  new  school  indicated  that  80%  of  the  stu- 
pupils  in  the  ideals  and  traditions  that  dents  took  their  school  newspaper 
make  for  a  stable  and  well-integrated  home.  Another  large  high  school  mails 
unit.  The  school  newspaper  keeps  the  papers  direct  to  the  home.  • 
students  and  teachers  informed  of  To  win  popularity  with  students, 
school  activities  beyond  their  immedi-  the  school  newspaper  must  be  written 
ate  horizon.  It  lets  each  student  know  for  the  students.  This  does  not  mean, 
the  possibilities  of  extra-curricular  as  even  a  cursory  examination  of  top 
activities,  and  if  he  participates  sue-  ranking  school  newspapers  will  show, 
cessfully  in  them,  it  gives  him  and  his  that  the  paper  must  be  childish  in 
group  the  public  recognition  so  neces-  either  langmige  or  subject  matter, 
sary  to  the  development  of  self-confi-  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  paper 
dence  and  security.  must  be  written  and  edited  from  the 

The  school  paper  through  its  edi-  student  point  of  view.  Where  the 

1  Mr.  Horn  is  the  author  of  Handbook  for  High  School  Joumalitm,  D.  C.  Heath, 
Boaton;  and  Public-School  Publicitg,  Inor,  New  York. 
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beet  pai)er8  are  published  one  finds  an 
administrator  and  a  journalism  teach¬ 
er  who  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
bringing  out  the  best  in  the  student. 
This  is  far  different  from  forcing  the 
teacher’s  or  the  principal’s  beat  upon 
the  student.  Quill  and  Scroll  Foun¬ 
dation*  has  published  an  excellent 
booklet,  A  Principal’s  Guide  to  High 
School  Journalism,  which  bears  out 
this  point  of  view.  It  sells  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents,  and  is  easily  worth  many 
times  that  much. 

Paradoxically,  parents  are  more 
likely  to  read  the  student-motivated 
school  paper  than  one  that  is  directed 
(  toward  adults.  Reading  a  newspaper 
that  they  know  is  written  for  their 
children,  they  feel  they  are  getting 
“inside”  information  about  the  scene 
of  many  of  their  children’s  activities. 
Parents  are  often  enough  baffled  by 
their  children  to  feel  the  need  of  this 
sort  of  enlightenment.  Reading  the 
school  newspaper  also  makes  parents 
feel  that  they  are  keeping  up  with 
their  children’s  interest.  It  gives  them 
topics  for  discussion  at  the  breakfast 
or  dinner  table. 

Keeping  parents  au  courrant  is  not 
the  school  newspaper’s  only  contribu¬ 
tion  to  home-school  rapport,  however. 
The  school  newspaper  can,  and  usually 
does,  carry  all  the  news  about  the 
school  that  the  commercial  press  of  the 
community  carries.  It  brings  these 
items  to  a  more  limited  audience,  to 
be  sure,  but  often  to  a  more  eager 
audience.  Because  the  school  news¬ 
paper  usually  ignores,  as  better  treated 
elsewhere,  world  and  national  news, 
it  has  more  space  to  devote  to  its  own 
particular  world.  The  hundreds  of 
excellent  school  newspapers  being  pub¬ 
lished  totlay  show  how  successfully  a 


student  paper  can  recreate  that  little 
world. 

Usually  the  school  newspaper  em¬ 
phasizes  student  achievement  to  the 
exclusion  of  faculty  achievement.  This 
is  probably  just  as  well.  Faculty 
achievement  can  appear  with  better 
grace  in  the  commercial  press  than  in 
the  school  paper  where  readers  may 
assume  that  teachers  have  undue  influ¬ 
ence.  While  teachers  seldom  are  given 
credit  for  the  achievements  of  their 
students,  parents  do  appreciate  the 
school  that  makes  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  children’s  talents. 

The  publication  of  a  good  school 
newspaper  is  not  a  matter  of  chance. 
Generally  speaking,  three  factors  are 
of  primary  importance :  a  sympathetic 
administrator,  a  well-trained  journal¬ 
ism  teacher,  proper  publication  facili¬ 
ties.  ' 

Sympathetic  can  mean  “understand¬ 
ing”  as  well  as  “showing  kind  feeb 
ing.”  The  latter  is  no  doubt  pleasant, 
but  the  former  is  essential.  A  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  needs  to  be  backed  by  a 
principal  who  doesn’t  confuse  the 
“voice  of  the  school”  with  his  own 
voice.  He  must  think  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  written  not  by  him,  but  by 
students;  not  for  him,  but  for  stu¬ 
dents.-  The  administrative  urge  to  fill 
the  newspaper  with  circular  notices  is 
probably  natural,  but  it  had  better  be 
curbed.  I.iet  the  principal  have  his 
circular  notices  mimeographed  and 
sent  around  frankly  as  circulars.  If 
the  principal  insists  on  breaking  into 
print,  at  least  let  him  confine  himself 
to  a  definite  space  properly  tagged 
“Principal’s  Column”  or  some  such 
w-arning.  The  students  can  then  re¬ 
cognize  it  for  what  it  is  and  ignore  it 
if  they  wish. 


Ill  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
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The  newspaper  should  not  be  passed  students  good  basic  work  in  journal- 
around  from  year  to  year  like  the  hot  ism ;  then  turn  them  loose  to  practice 
potato  that  it  is  considered  by  many  what  they  have  learned, 
teachers.  It  should  be  made  '  the  Probably  all  staff  appointments 
permanent  assignment  of  someone  who  should  be  made  by  the  instructor.  No 
has  had  proper  training  for  the  job,  one  else  knows  as  well  as  he  the  abili- 
or  who  at  least,  feeling  that  the  assign-  ties  and  personalities  of  his  students, 
ment  is  permanent,  is  willing  to  pre-  He  will  have  to  consider  not  only  their 
pare  himself  through  summer  courses  knowledge  of  journalism  but  their 
and  extensive  reading.  For  anyone  ability  to  get  along  with  each  other 
interested  in  a  reading  program  for  and  with  the  adults  who  will  be  their 
high  school  journalism,  the  Newspaper  chief  news  sources.  The  boy  who  an- 
Manual  of  the  National  Scholastic  tagonizes  everyone  in  sight  will  not 
Press  Association*  contains  a  good',  make  a  successful  managing  editor  al- 
basic,  up-to-date  reading  list.  though  he  may  have  made  the  highest 

The  personality  of  the  journalism  grade  in  the  class  on  his  final  exam, 
instructor  is  more  important  than  the  Having  selected  an  editor  in  whom 
personality  of  perhaps  any  other  he  has  confidence,  the  teacher  should 
teacher.  It  may  not  matter  whether  let  the  youngster  know  that  he  has  con- 
tho  algebra  teacher  inspires  trust,  but  fidence  in  him.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
if  the  journalism  teacher  does  not,  he  stant  joys  of  teaching  that  so  many 
might  as  well  quit.  Students  must  youngsters  rise  to  their  responsibili- 
want  to  come  to  the  newspaper  adviser  ties.  The  adviser  who  trusts  his  staff 
for  help.  If  they  don’t  come  to  him  isn’t  going  to  be  let  down  a  fraction 
for  advice,  they  are  bound  to  make  as  often  as  the  one  who  constantly  sus- 
mistakes.  Yet  if  they  feel  forced  to  pects  his  students  of  malicious  inten- 
get  teacher  approval  for  every  move,  tions. 

they  soon  lose  heart.  The  spirit  so  As  important  as  the  training  of  the 
essential  to  a  successful  newspaper  teacher  is  the  opportunity  for  him  to 
will  vanish — and  a  newspaper  staff  practice  what  he  knows  should  be  done, 
that  has  no  spirit  has  nothing.  Too  often  is  the  school  newspaper 

Being  an  adult,  the  adviser  can  give  crowded  in  both  time  and  space.  To 
his  student  staff  the  advantage  of  adult  do  good  work  the  teacher  needs  at 
advice.  There  will  be  occasions  when  least  two  class  periods  a  day  which  can 
he  can,  and  indeed  should,  point  out  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  school 
that  adults  may  interpret  some  story  newspaper,  in  addition  to  the  consider- 
in  a  different  way  than  students  will,  able  amount  of  after-school  time  it 
However,  the  teacher  needs  tp  be  very  will  necessarily  take.  The  teacher 
sure  that  censorship  is  really  necee-  should  have  exclusively  available  ade- 
sary  before  he  steps  in.  Nothing  will  quate  room  space  and  such  essential 
destroy  a  staff’s  morale  as  quickly  as  equipment  as  desks,  .typewriters,  and 
unreasonable  interference.  files. 

The  journalism  teacher  should  spend  Both  the  journalism  teacher  and  the 
his  time  teaching  the  students,  not  student  staff  of  the  newspaper  need  the 
publishing  the  newspaper.  Give  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  the 
3  Journalism  Building,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Price  50c. 
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adminUtration  and  faculty.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  these  cannot  always  be 
assumed.  Although  administrators 
are  usually  enlightened  nowadays, 
many  teachers  still  look  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  expensive  plaything  for  a 
small  group  of  students  who  have  no 
athletic  or  musical  talents.  That  in 
many  schools  the  best  athletes  and  the 
best  musicians  often  “go  out”  for 
journalism  seems  to  make  no  impres¬ 
sion. 

A  newspaper  staff  cannot  be  run  in 
the  same  fashion  as  a  T-atin  class.  Stu¬ 
dents  cannot  sit  in  their  seats  in  silence 
for  forty  minutes  a  day  and  publish  a 
newspaper.  They  must  have  freedom 
to  move  around,  not  only  in  their 
classroom,  but  in  the  entire  school,  and 
even  outside  the  school.  They  must 
have  freedom  to  talk — among  them¬ 
selves  and  to  potential  news  sources, 
whether  they  be  the  custodian,  the 
principal,  the  coach,  or  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  (Ask  the 
teacher  who  complains  that  journalism 
students  run  around  too  much:  How 
can  the  reporter  who  stays  in  his  seat 
in  the  journalism  class  write  a  news 
story  about  the  ballistics  experiment 
btnng  carried  on  in  the  physics  class? 
Ask:  How  can  the  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  who  stays  in  his  seat  in  the  journal¬ 


ism  class  sell  the  ads  that  in  most 
schools  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
the  newspaper?) 

Good  school  newspapers  don’t  just 
happen.  They  represent  conscious,  in¬ 
telligent  effort  on  the  part  of  everyone 
connected  with  the  school.  Before  a 
school  can  have  a  good  newspaper, 
there  must  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  faculty,  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  have  such  a  publication. 

Following  the  desire  must  come  the 
labor.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  a  mediocre  newspaper,  let 
alone  a  good  one.  But,  happily,  there 
is  something  about  newspaper  work 
that  makes  its  practitioners  love  it. 
Give  the  right  teacher  and  the  right 
students  the  right  opportunity,  and 
they  will  work  their  fool  heads  off. 
And  a  good,  school  newspaper  is  worth 
all  that  effort  and  more,  too. 

The  well-run  and  interesting  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  is  one  of  the  school’s 
best  public  relations  media.  It  reaches 
a  small  but  receptive  audience.  It 
builds  understanding  and  morale  in 
the  student  body.  It  provides  am¬ 
munition;  and  equally  important,  it 
can  dispose  parents  to  use  that  am¬ 
munition  in  battle  for  their  children’s 
school. 
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Need  English  Be  Boring  to  Boys  ? 

By  M.  H.  PANCOST 
Principal,  Technical  High  School, 

Lansing,  Michigan 

IT  was  my  observation  shortly  after  Teachers  try  to  extend  the  reading 
the  Lansing  Technical  High  School  gradually  both  in  variety  and  in 
had  been  opened  that  failures  in  amount  read. 

English  were  much  more  frequent  The  school-  library  cooperated  by 
than  failures  in  shop  and  that  more  explaining  how  to  locate  reading  ma- 
pupils  became  involved  in  difficulties  terials  in  the  library  and  the  services 
with  their  English  teachers  than  with  which  the  library  could  be  expected  to 
their  shop  teachers.  Believing  that  furnish.  Entire  classes  meet  there 
the  shop  teachers  had  no  sweeter  dis-  once  a  week  with  the  classroom  teacher 
positions  than  the  English  teachers  and  librarian  teaming  up  to  help  with 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  English  is  assigned  reading  or  browsing.  We  are 
needed  by  industrial  workers  as  well  very  fortunate  in  having  the  city 
as  professional  people,  it  seemed  that  library  adjacent  to  the  school  which 
improvement  might  be  made  by  a  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  technical 
change  in  the  English  course.  books  and  magazines,  much  more  than 

Re-organization  consisted  in  setting  is  found  in  the  school  libraries, 
four  goals ;  namely,  the  ability  to  read,  The  writing  of  letters,  reports,  news 
to  write,  to  speak,  and  to  listen.  These  items,  expositions  and  outlines  is  en- 
four  phases  of  English  are  repeated  livened  by  making  these  serve  some 
throughout  the  four  semesters  with,  purpose  in  another  school  activity  or 
however,  a  variation  in  content.  Read-  in  the  pupil’s  life  outside  of  school, 
ing  includes  good  literature  both  in  In  order  to  stimulate  letter-writing 
book  and  magazine  form,  trade,  arti-  students  have  been  encouraged  to  write 
cles,  technical  books  and  magazines,  personal  and  business  letters  which 
newspapers  and  current  periodicals,  they  may  mail  as  well  as  letters  used 
The  content  is  adapted  to  the  pupil’s  only  as  class  work.  Shop  reports  to  be 
achievement  level,  his  interests  and  read  in  the  shop  has  l)een  found  tobe- 
needs;  and  continuous  effort  is  made  a  type  of  writing  which  boys  enjoy.  . 
to  upgrade  his  taste  in  reading.  Lit-  Such  reports  give  practice  in  the  use 
erature  that  has  been  found  acceptable  of  the  “Dictionary  of  Trade  Terms.” 
includes  selections  from  “Adventures  Other  written  assignments  give  the 
in  English,”  “The  Reader’s  Digest,”  pupils  experience  in  description,  ex- 
“Safety,”  “Early  Explorers,”  “Air-  planation,  narration  and  argumenta- 
planes  to  English,”  and  “Men  Who  tion.  Correcting  their  errors  in  gram- 
are  Making  America.”  Magazine  arti-  mar  in  these  letters  and  reports  pro- 
cles  and  pamphlet  material  are  read  vides  an  incentive  for  the  grammar 
by  many  students  who  look  upon  the  and  spelling  lessons  which  are  present- 
novel  as  too  great  an  undertaking,  cd  periodically  throughout  the  course. 
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Oral  work  is  planned  to  give  the 
pupils  confidence  in  speaking  before 
groups.  At  the  time  a  few  pupils  are 
gaining  experience  in  speaking,  the 
rest  of  the  group  are  learning  to  listen 
critically  in  order  to  evaluate  the  pres¬ 
entation.  Beginning  with  a  simple 
account  of  a  particular  experience 
pupils  go  on  to  develop  talks  describ¬ 
ing  shop  procedures,  to  give  reports 
on  books  or  articles  read  or  to  review 
movies  and  radio  programs.  How  to 
use  the  telephone,  how  to  conduct  a 
meeting,  and  how  to  take  part  in  a 
panel  discussion  are  included  in  the 
oral  work.  Students  visit  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  a  court,  if  it  can  be  arranged, 
both  to  illustrate  types  of  oral  presen¬ 
tations  and  to  give  them  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  listen  and  report  what  they 
heard.  Motion  pictures  are  sometimes 
presented  with  the  hope  that  some 
pupils  may  be  inspired  to  read  later 
the  book  on  which  the  picture  was 
based.  A  number  of  fifteen  minute 
radio  scripts  have  been  prepared  and 
broadcast  over  one  of  the  local  radio 
stations.  Through  a  recording  of 
these  broadcasts,  the  students  listen 
to  their  voices  and  correct  errors. 

This  kind  of  an  English  class  pro¬ 
vides  a  great  deal  of  pupil  activity. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  class  time 
used  by  the  teacher  and  a  maximum  of 
individual  pupil  action.  With  the 
same  teachers  and  similar  pupils,  the 
number  of  complaints  against  English 


in  this  school  have  been  reduced  as 
well  as  the  number  of  failures.  People 
seldom  fail  if  they  enjoy  their  work. 
Pupils  are  willing  to  drill  on  spelling 
or  punctuation  when  they  realize  the 
need  for  this  in  order  to  write  a  bet¬ 
ter  report  for  the  coordinator  or  shop 
teacher.  The  teachers,  too,  have  found 
satisfaction  in  the  better  response  of 
pupils  to  a  plan  which  provides  tasks 
within  the  ability  of  the  least  able  as 
well  as  tasks  which  challenge  the  most 
capable. 

Some  teachers  of  English  may  feel 
that  we  are  failing  to  expose  pupils  to 
enough  of  the  classical  literature.  My 
own  observation  is  that  in  traditional 
classes  we  have  too  often  built  up  a 
hatred  of  the  classics  by  forcing  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  and  dissect  these  in  the 
classroom.  While  the  anatomy  of 
litei'ature  may  be  appropriate  in  col¬ 
lege  courses  and  for  the  more  literary 
minded  high  school  students,  the  need 
of  the  average  high  school  boy  or  girl 
is  for  facility  in  communication.  His 
post-school  success  will  be  determined 
to  a  large  extent  on  how  well  he  trans¬ 
mits  his  ideas  to  others  and  how  skill¬ 
ful  he  is  in  extracting  information 
from  libraries,  books,  magazines,  and 
people.  If  in  addition,  he  has  been 
induced  to  forego  a  few  issues  of  the 
comic  books  to  read  even  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  great  pieces  of  literature, 
we  should  feel  some  progress  has  been 
made. 


An  Approach  to  the  Teaching 

Drama  in  High  Schools 

By  MARY  MORRIS 
Director,  Department  of  Play  Production, 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 


The  condition  of  the  living,  as 
distinguished  from  the  motion- 
picture,  theatre  in  America  to¬ 
day  is  full  of  problems,  change,  and 
possibilities  of  growth.  Certainly,  we 
are  not  in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing 
era  in  the  spoken  drama  and  our  finest 
achievements  in  the  theatre  at  this 
time  are  on  the  physical  and  technical 
side  of  play  production.  In  this  field, 
as  in  all  others  which  involve 
mechanics,  science,  and  the  material 
world,  we  have  made  great  strides  and 
brought  forth  much  that  is  useful, 
novel,  and  even  wonderful. 

In  this  brief  essay  on  the  study  and 
teaching  of  drama  in  the  high  school, 
I  shall  be  dealing  largely  with  the  play 
itself  and  its  presentation  during  those; 
very  formative  yeans  in  the  life  of  a 
human  'being,  the  years  of  adolescence 
and  growth  into  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  to  carry  on  into  the  world  out¬ 
side.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
physical  aspects  of  such  presentations 
are  not  at  all  important  or  will  not  be 
mentioned.  It  means  simply  that  the 
communication  of  that  which  the 
drama  has  to  say  from  those  who  per¬ 
form  it  to  those  who  receive  it,  and 
the  importance  of  this  work  as  a  part 
of  education,  will  be  the  main  concern 
of  this  article. 

We  have  today  in  this  country  an 
organization  of  many  years  standing 
known  as  the  National  Theatre  Con¬ 


ference.  Among  its  various  objectives 
is  the  fostering  and  development  of 
the  theatre  all  over  the  country,  the 
increase  of  local  theatre  production, 
whether  through  community  theatres, 
college  theatres,  childrens’  theatres,  or 
any  other  manifestation  which  the 
theatre  may  take.  We  know  that  there 
are  performed  throughout  the  United 
States  during  any  one  year  thousands 
of  plays,  long  and  short,  in  high 
schools,  churches,  little  theatres,  and 
colleges.  The  National  Theatre  Con¬ 
ference  is  at  present  engaged  in  setting 
up  regional  conferences  which  deal 
more  specifically  with  problems  of 
play  production  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  most  particularly 
with  raising  the  standards  of  all  such 
productions. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  certain 
ways  of  raising  these  standards  is 
without  doubt  the  approach  and  the 
manner  in  which  drama  and  its  per¬ 
formance  is  taught  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  land.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  has  come  up,  I  am  sure,  in 
every  regional  branch  of  the  National 
Theatre  Conference  that  has  been  held. 
For  it  is  here  that  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  and  the  whole  attitude,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  perception  in  relation  to  the 
theatre  implanted  and  nourished.  I 
shall  try  to  tell  you  why  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  theatre  feel  that  the  prob- 
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lem  of  drama  in  the  high  scboola  is  so 
important  and  what  maj  be  done  about 
it. 

When  I  went  to  school  many  years 
ago,  an  interest  in  the  performing  of 
plays,  not  just  the  required  reading 
of  them  as  part  of  a  course  in  English 
literature,  was  just  springing  up. 
Even  as  far  back  as  my  grammar 
school  days  there  was  what  was  known 
as  “group  work,”  and  if  a  group, 
which  was  given  an  hour  each  week 
to  do  whatever  it  was  most  interested 
in,  chose  theatre,  it  could  spend  its 
time  working  on  anything  from  an  al¬ 
ready  written  one-act  to  writing  and 
producing  an  original  play  of  its  own. 
^fany  people,  then  as  now,  felt  that 
this  was  time  taken  from  the  pursuit 
of  regular  academic  studies  and  large¬ 
ly  wasted;  but  there  were  others  who 
felt  it  had  a  real  value,  great  enough 
to  compensate  for  any  loss. 

In  high  school  there  were  annual 
or  semi-annual  class  plays  done  as 
extra-curricular  activity,  with  any  one 
of  the  faculty  directing  the  play  who 
had  the  interest  and  time  to  do  it  and, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  affording  boys  and 
girls  some  knowledge  of  plays  as  per¬ 
formance  not  just  as  literature.  There 
were  not  many  young  people  of  the 
day,  T  am  sure,  who  were  fortunate 
to  have,  as  my  high  .school  classes  in 
English  had,  a  teacher  who  was  active¬ 
ly  participating  in  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized ‘47  Workshop  courses  at  Radcliffe 
under  George  P.  Raker.  This  happy 
circumstance  gave  to  all  of  us  an 
appreciation  of  and  an  introduction  to 
the  drama  as  living  theatre  meant  to 
])e  performed  on  a  stage,  not  just  read 
in  a  library  or  class  room. 

With  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions, 
progress  in  this  whole  realm  of  drama 
in  high  schools  has  been  slow  in  the 


years  between  the  time  described 
above  and  the  present  The  whole 
subject  is  still  taught  largely  as  a 
phase  of  some  English  literature  class, 
and  plays  are  performed  as  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  directed  by  some 
member  of  the  faculty  who  has  the 
time  or  inclination  to  take  on  this  out¬ 
side  work.  But  while  it  has  been  pei^ 
haps  true  in  most  cases  that  the  facul¬ 
ty  member  who  did  this  has  been  a 
member  of  the  English  department, 
we  have  progressed  to  this  extent, — 
tbat  although  teachers  are  engaged  as 
English  teachers,  they  are  also  engaged 
with  the  object  of  teaching  drama  and 
putting  on  plays.  This  same  thing  is 
also  true  in  the  colleges,  many  of 
which  do  extensive  work  in  drama; 
but  still  all  such  work  comes  under 
the  head  of  the  Si>eech  or  English  de¬ 
partment,  and  in  both  high  school  and 
college  the  number  who  are  even  al¬ 
lowed  to  specialize  this  much  is 
limited. 

The  noteworthy  exceptions  referred 
to  above  are  the  cases  where  the  high 
school  teacher  who  undertakes  to  teach 
drama  and  put  on  plays,  has  not  only 
a  deep  interest  and  love  for  the  theatre, 
but  also  has  had  some  training  and 
experience  as  well.  In  dealing  with 
students  from  all  over  America  who 
try  out  for  the  drama  department  at 
Carnegie  Tech  (which  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  school  for  the  theatre) ' 
we  come  in  contact  with  students  who 
have  had  a  great  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  different  high  schools. 
Some  have  had  absolutely  nothing,  not 
even  an  occasional  class  play.  Others 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  have 
worked  with  a  teacher  who  has  not 
only  given  them  high  ideals  and  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  theatre. 
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but  also  has  trained  and  directed  them 
well  in  actual  productions. 

Whether  they  are  engaged  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  English  department  or  for 
the  specialized  job  of  teaching  and 
producing  plays  in  the  high  school,  it 
is  obvious  that  all  such  teachers  should 
have  definite  training  and  equipment 
for  the  job.  Many  of  the  graduates  of 
the  various  college  drama  departments 
throughout  the  country  are  going  in 
for  this  work.  They  have  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  branches  of 
the  theatre.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  this  should  have  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  young  people  of 
America  as  a  whole,  and  particularly 
on  those  who  are  to  make  the  theatre 
their  profession.  Those  of  us  work¬ 
ing  in  the  various  regional  groups  who 
are  interested  in  furthering  theatre  in 
the  community  are  eager  to  take  up 
directly  with  the  boards  of  education, 
and  the  state  legislatures  if  necessary, 
this  matter  of  improving  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  theatre  in  the 
schools.  Teachers  fully  trained  and 
qualified  for  this  work  exist  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  and  they  should 
be  the  ones  who  are  in  line  for  filling 
these  positions  in  the  high  schools. 

Let  me  now  take  up  some  of  the 
reasons  why  teaching  of  drama  at  the 
high  school  level  is  so  important  and 
why  it  demands  trained  teachers. 
First  of  all,  we  are  here  dealing  with 
an  art  just  as  much  as  if  we  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  teaching  of  painting  or  of 
music.  For  these  other  arts  we  de¬ 
mand  always  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  and  have  studied  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields.  Ours  is  perhaps  tbe 
only  country  where  the  theatre  has  not 
been  accepted  as  an  art  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  have  the  other  arts,  Eng^ 
land  is  way  ahead  of  us  in  these  mat- 
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ters,  and  the  continental  countries 
have  had  training  for  the  theatre  as 
part  of  their  national  life  for  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  because  of  this  attitude 
in  America,  which  goes  back  to  Puri¬ 
tanism  and  extends  on  through  Vic- 
torianism,  that  we  are  having  such  a 
hard  time  to  get  drama  recognized  as 
a  department  by  itself  in  our  schools 
and  universities.  Let  us  hope  we  shall 
soon  grow  up  and  throw  away  this  stu¬ 
pid  attitude  altogether.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  let  those  of  us  who  are  working 
and  teaching  this  ancient  and  noble 
art  do  all  we  can  to  make  it  known  as 
such  and  to  teach  and  deal  with  it  as 
such. 

To  repeat,  therefore,  in  dealing 
with  drama  and  the  theatre  we  are 
dealing  with  an  art,  and  this  means 
the  realization  and  the  establishment 
of  the  same  approach  as  that  toward 
any  other  art  It  means  that  there  is 
a  craft  and  a  technique  to  be  taught 
to  all  those  who  are  hoping  to  perform 
in  this  medium.  Even  though  we  are, 
in  the  high  school,  concerned  mainly 
with  students  who  will  not  become  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  tbe  theatre,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  give  them  the  artist’s  atti¬ 
tude,  just  as  is  done  in  music  or  paint¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  unthinkable  to  allow 
any  young  person  to  study  an  instru¬ 
ment  just  to  dabble  at  it,  to  learn  none 
of  the  complicated  technique  which 
correct  performance  on  an  instrument 
demands,  from  fingering  to  major  dy¬ 
namics,  to  play  sloppily  and  “just  for 
fun.”  Always  the  best  possible  per¬ 
formance  should  be  aimed  at  through 
constant  and  unremitting  practice. 
This  inculcating  of  the  standards  of 
an  art,  this  striving  toward  the  best 
and  the  highest  seems  to  me  <me  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  many  things  that 
can  be  gained  from  the  study  and  pur- 
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suit  of  drama  in  the  high  school. 
Whether  the  young  person  is  ever  to 
become  a  performer  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  something  to 
reach  toward  which  demands  applica¬ 
tion,  discipline,  constant  practice,  and 
a  nevernbeing-satisfied-till-it-is-right  at¬ 
titude  which  will  be  invaluable 
throughout  life  both  in  dealing  with 
the  material  world  and  the  world  of 
personal  and  social  relationships.  This 
approach  of  the  artist,  this  value 
placed  on  integrity  and  self-control,  is 
sadly  needed  in  the  world  today.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  itVall-right-if-you- 
can-get-away-with-it.  We  need  desper¬ 
ately  it’s-never-right-till-it’s-as-good-as- 
you-can-make-it. 

In  this  way,  and  in  many  others, 
work  in  the  drama  is  a  great  character 
builder.  The  relationship  of  what  is 
the  very  substance  of  drama  to  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the 
community  scarcely  needs  pointing 
out  The  drama  deals  with  man  and 
his  relationship  to  others,  to  himself, 
and  to  God.  The  student  tliereof  can¬ 
not  help  but  constantly  absorb  values 
and  understanding.  Through  his 
study  of  tbe  great  plays  from  the 
Greeks  to  our  own  day,  the  student 
has  tbe  opi>ortunity  to  become  a  richer, 
deeper,  more  sympathetically  imagina¬ 
tive  person,  more  full  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  compassion  for  his  fellows. 
Guidance  and  encouragement  in  this 
direction  has  often  come  through  the 
many  wonderful  teachers  of  English 
in  our  schools.  If  to  this  is  added 
the  actual  study  of  and  participation 
in  these  plays  by  the  young  person, 
tinder  the  guidance  of  an  inspiring 
and  fully  trained  teacher-director,  he 
will  be  able  to  grow  and  develop  as  a 
human  lieing  even  further. 

Again,  since  all  theatre  work  is  par¬ 


ticipated  in  by  groups  of  people,  is  a 
question  of  sharing  and  doing  with 
others,  the  student  learns  cooperation 
under  often  difficult  conditions;  he 
learns  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people  of  all  kinds,  how  to  meet  prob¬ 
lems  both  in  work  and  in  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  There  is  a  morale  about 
theatre  workers  which  is  as  deep  seat¬ 
ed  and  as  essential  to  the  art  as  is 
sportsmanship  to  the  athlete  or  his 
professional  ethics  to  the  doctor  or 
lawyer. 

Besides  the  many  elements  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  character-building  in  the 
young  through  work  and  study  in 
drama,  there  are  certain  other  assets 
which  I  should  like  to  mention.  One 
of  these  is  an  appreciation  of  language 
as  language,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
expressing  great  thoughts  and  pro¬ 
found  emotions,  but  also  as  affording 
actual  knowledge  of  how  to  speak  that 
language  and  how  to  use  and  develop 
the  voice.  Because  expert  technical 
training  of  voice  and  speech  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  those  who  perform  plays, 
we  have  again  another  reason  for  em¬ 
ploying  the  trained  teacher.  We  speak 
many  different  dialects  of  the  English 
language  in  the  different  parts  of 
America.  Some  of  us  speak  ungram¬ 
matically  and  w’ith  a  complete  lack 
of  any  background  in  correct  speech. 
We  have  a  great  and  l)eautiful  lan¬ 
guage.  There  is  a  standard  way  to 
speak  it.  This  should  be  taught  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  schools  if  it  has 
not  been  acquired  in  the  home.  Above 
all,  it  must  be  insisted  ujwn  for  those 
who  are  going  to  use  language  as  the 
means  of  communication  in  the  art  of 
the  theatre.  Our  theatres  should  be 
the  model  for  the  correct  speaking  of 
our  language  just  as  in  European 
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countries  the  theatre  provides  the 
standard  speech  for  all  the  people. 

Besides  the  correctness  of  speech 
there  is  also  the  matter  of  the  proper 
production  of  the  voice  itself,  another 
imperative  for  all  actors.  The  voice 
as  a  means  of  affecting  and  moving 
people  is  the  most  potent  instrument 
the  actor  possesses,  according  to  almost 
all  critios.  To  use  the  human  voice 
rightly  in  the  theatre  takes  years  of 
work  and  study.  We  have  lost  almost 
entirely  in  this  country  any  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  power  and  the  demands  of 
the  voice  in  the  theatre. 

Besides  much  study  of  both  voice 
and  speech,  the  performance  of  a  play 
requires  the  training  of  the  body.  Our 
high  schools  have  become  famous  for 
producing  athletes,  and  we  have  had 
for  many  years  some  form  of  gym¬ 
nastic  class  exercises.  For  the  theatre 
another  kind  of  bodily  training  is 
needed,  and  the  results  of  this  study 
in  movement  and  physical  expressive¬ 
ness  will  be  of  use  to  the  student  all 
his  life  in  any  field.  The  actor  must 
have  at  command  a  complete  ability 
to  express  emotion,  thought,  and 
action  through  his  ibody.  This  will 
lend  him  poise,  grace,  and  authority 
wherever  he  moves  through  the  world. 
Freeing  the  body  as  an  instrument  of 
emotional  and  mental  understanding 
of  life  often  has  marked  effect  in  free¬ 
ing  the  person  psychologically  and 
emotionally  as  a  human  being. 

There  is  an  im^rtant  aspect  of  this 
whole  matter  we  are  discussing  which 
has  not  yet  been  touched  on  and  which 
I  should  now  like  to  stress  particular¬ 
ly.  This  is  the  great  value  that  all 
work  in  drama  in  high  schools  has  in 
the  creation  of  future  audiences.  We 
are  living  in  a  world  where  thousands 
of  people  have  never  seen  a  play  per- 
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formed,  ^people  who  have  'been  raiee<) 
on,  and  who  go  only  to,  the  moving 
pictures.  Until  we  get  theatre  reestab¬ 
lished  all  over  the  country  in  one  form 
or  another,  which  is  the  hope  of  all  of 
us  who  love  it,  the  production  of  plays 
in  high  schools  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  develop  an  audience  and  a 
love,  nay  a  demand,  for  that  theatre 
which  they  now  miss.  This  creating 
of  an  audience  receptive  to  seeing 
plays  performed  is  of  first  importance, 
and  the  high  schools  can  be  of  enorm¬ 
ous  help  in  this  way.  From  present¬ 
ing  plays  ourselves  in  school  to  going 
down  town  to  see  a  professional  per¬ 
formance  was  the  natural  and  exciting 
sequence  of  events  during  ray  school 
days,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  we 
hope  and  believe  can  again  come  about. 
If  young  people  perform  in  plays  at 
school  and  see  others  perform,  they  are 
started  in  this  direction.  During  the 
war,  many  GPs  who  had  never  seen 
live  actors  got  a  taste  for  theatre  by 
seeing  the  plays  sent  overseas.  In 
high  school  we  can  developing  that 
natural  desire  to  watch  others  perform 
which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

The  presentation  of  a  play  can  take 
place  anywhere,  in  a  room,  a  yard,  on 
a  platform,  a  small  stage,  a  large  stage, 
in  the  round,  the  square,  the  oval.  The 
play  is  always  the  thing;  then,  the 
actors  who  play  in  it.  After  them 
comes  the  director  who  makes  the  play 
a  unit  of  expression  for  what  the 
author  is  trying  to  say.  Then  come 
the  technical  people  of  the  theatre. 
These  people  can  be  of  immense  help 
and  often  contribute  to  the  artistic 
meaning  and  presentation  of  a  play  to 
a  marked  degree.  But  a  play  is  still 
a  play  without  them;  it  can  still  be 
vastly  moving;  it  can  still  say  what  it 
has  to  say. 
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The  more  a  teacher  and  director  of 
plays  in  high  schools  knows  about  the 
technique  of  producing  the  play  with 
whatever  materials  and  equipment  may 
be  available  in  any  given  place,  the 
better.  Those  who  are  coming  out  of 
the  diama  departments  and  technical 
training  schools  of  tie  theatre  bring 
these  assets  also  to  their  {Kwitions. 
They  can  moreover  help  to  train,  or 
at  least  start,  young  people  who  are 
gifte<l  in  these  technical  ways  on  what 
may  l)e  their  appointed  tasks  in  life. 
But  l)eing  able  to  light  a  show  well, 
design  and  build  beautiful  scenery,  or 
fine  costumes,  should  never  be  taken 
as  a  substitute  for  putting  on  a  play 
so  that  its  meaning,  its  beauty,  its  sig^ 
nificance  as  a  portrayal  of  human  prob¬ 
lems,  joys,  and  sorrows  are  first  and 
foremost  what  it  is  presented  for. 

So  it  is  also  in  r^ard  to  theatre 
buildings.  We  have  many  splendid 
theatre  auditoriums  at  the  present 
time,  even  though  they  are  not  used 
nearly  often  enough  to  present  plays. 
But  these  auditoriums  can  mean 
nothing  if  the  production  of  the  play 
that  goes  into  them  means  nothing, 
says  nothing,  and  is  badly  acted  and 
directed.  I  am  speaking  not  for  fewer 
fine  theatre  auditoriums,  !^^ore  power 
to  them ;  let  us  be  even  more  experi¬ 
mental  with  them  and  have  more  of 
them!  But  as  I  have  said,  the  play 
and  the  understanding  and  the  y>or- 
trayal  of  it  come  first.  We  must  know 
where  we  start  and  grow  from  there. 

Students  who  have  been  inoculated 
with  a  truly  artistic  approach  toward 
drama  and  its  presenation,  who  have 
been  made  to  realize  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  great  and  important 
art;  and  students  who  have  likewise 
been  well  trained  in  the  fundamentals 
of  technique  and  have  been  given 


standards  of  craftsmanship  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  the  theatre,  will 
then  be  readjrto  go  aliead  into  some 
further  specialization  along  the  lines 
in  which  they  are  interested,  whether 
professionally  or  in  the  liberal  arts 
colleges.  Lucky  are  the  young  people 
who  have  some  definite  goal  at  the 
time  they  enter  college,  and  who  have 
the  talent  and  antbition  to  reach  that 
goal.  For  these  students,  some  pre- 
yious  training  in  high  school  and  the 
development  of  a  standard  of  true  art¬ 
istic  approach  in  those  early  years, 
will  make  the  further  pursuit  of  their 
chosen  work  only  that  much  more 
possible  and  profitable. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  say.  The  teaching 
of  drama  in  the  high  schools  is  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  theatre  of 
America  is  developing  and  expanding. 
It  is  a  way  that  should  be  helped  and 
encouraged  by  all  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  the  theatre  re¬ 
stored  to  the  people  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Whether  as  participants  or  as 
audience,  this  contact  with  and  this 
understanding  of  the  theatre  in  high 
school  can  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  youth  of  America. 

For  the  teaching  of  drama  as  per¬ 
formance  as  well  as  literature,  a  spe¬ 
cially  trained  instructor  is  needed ; 
and  these  are  now  being  turned  out 
by  liberal  arts  college  drama  depart¬ 
ments,  and  technical  training  schools, 
like  Yale  and  Carnegie  Tech.  The 
recognition  of  this  type  of  teacher  and 
the  call  for  specialists  in  this  field  need 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  state  boards  dealing  with 
these  matters.  Teachers  who  can  give 
full  time  to  this  work  are  required  so 
that  it  may  no  longer  be  an  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activity  for  already  overbur- 
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dened  English  teachers  who  may  have 
had  no  special  training  at  all  for  pro¬ 
ducing  plays. 

For  the  young  people  themselves 
who  participate  in  this  dramatic  work 
in  high  schools,  the  gains  are  many 
whether  they  are  to  become  profes¬ 
sional  theatre  people  or  citizens  who, 
while  doing  many  other  things,  yet 
need  and  appreciate  all  that  theatre 
can  give  them  as  they  live  their  lives 
in  the  community.  They  receive  train¬ 
ing  in  the  control  and  use  of  their 
bodies  and  their  voices;  they  learn 
how  to  speak  correctly ;  they  gain 
poise,  graciousness,  authority,  and  an 


ability  to  meet  people  and  situations; 
they  are  given  ideals  of  perfe(’ti<m  in 
acccxnplishment,  integrity,  discipline 
in  work,  and  humility  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  art  is  long  and  anything 
worthwhile  takes  time.  Beyond  all 
this  they  are  introduced  ito  great 
people,  great  thoughts,  great  emotions, 
through  the  study  of  the  world’s  finest 
dramatic  literature;  they  begin  early 
to  search  into  the  meaning  of  human 
life,  human  relationships,  their  own 
life.  Through  their  study  and  work 
in  theatre  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  bigger  and  better  people,  finer 
and  more  sympathetic  citizens. 


For  teaching  beginners 

Durrell  and  Sullivan 

i  PREPARATORY  UNIT 
Basic  Reading  Abilities  Series 


LOOK  AND  SAY  (Readiness  book) 
MY  NEW:FRICNDS  (Workbook) 
UP  AND  DOWN  (First  Preprimer) 
BING  (Secortd  Preprimer) 

WORKBOOK  for  Up  ind  Down  and 
Bing 

TEACHER'S  MANUAL 
WORD  AND  PICTURE  CARDS 
READINESS  TESTS 


Tested,  proved  methods  and  materials 
for  success  in  first  learning  to  read. 
A  program  with  both  child  and  teach¬ 
er  appeal— lively,  attractive,  easy  to 
use  The  four  level  program  permits 
each  child  to  progress  at  his  optimum 
rate.  The  Durreix-Suluvan  Preparatory 
Unit  assures  effective  development 
of  reading  readiness  and  a  firm  intro¬ 
duction  to  beginning  reading. 
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Yonk*rs-on-Hud(on  S,  Now  York 
2126  Prairi*  Avanua,  Chicago  16 


Art,  Music,  English  Departments 
Co-operate  in  “Expression 
in  the  Arts  ”  . 

liy  WILMER  K.  TRAUGER  ' 

Chairman,  English  Department,  State  Teachers  College, 


From  eight  o’clock  to  ten  on  Mon¬ 
day  morninga  six  sections  of 
college  freshmen  meet  for  two- 
hour  classes.  Two  of  the  six  meet 
with  music  instructors,  two  with  art 
instructors,  two  with  teachers  of  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  expression.  On  Tuesday 
mornings  likewise  the  six  have  two- 
hour  sessions,  but  each  section  concen¬ 
trates  on  an  area  different  from  Mon¬ 
day’s;  the  two  sections  meeting  for 
art  on  Monday  have  music  on  Tues¬ 
day,  those  studying  music  on  Monday 
meet  as  an  English  class  on  Tuesday, 
and  those  in  English  on  Monday  are 
in  art  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday 
morning  they  shift  once  more,  com¬ 
pleting  the  cycle  in  the  three  subjects. 

These  two-hour  periods  account  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  weekly  class¬ 
room  time  required  for  three  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  credit  in  each  subject. 
Each  section  meets  for  a  one-hour  ses¬ 
sion  in  music  and  likewise  for  one 
hour  in  English  on  either  Thursday  or 
Friday.  On  one  of  those  days  each; 
section  also  has  a  two-hour  meeting 
in  art. 

That  is  the  scheduling  arrangement 
for  the  Expression  in  the  Arts  course 
at  the  Potsdam  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  This  mechanical  aspect  is  men¬ 
tioned  first  because  it  is  of  prime  im¬ 


portance.  Without  such  block  sched¬ 
uling  a  course  resembling  the  one  now 
being  offered  might  be  possible,  but 
it  would  be  handicapped. 

Block  scheduling  of  classes  on  Mon¬ 
days,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays 
clears  the  way  for  at  least  two  service¬ 
able  procedures : 

1.  Combined  meetings  of  two, 
three,  or  all  six  sections  for  j)eriods 
of  time  up  to  two  hours  in  length. 
Such  large  group  meetings  are  prac¬ 
tical  foir  motion  pictures,  lectures, 
summarizing  reports,  or  similar  pro¬ 
jects  that  are  of  interest  to  all  students 
and  instructors  of  the  course.  t 

2.  Temporary  regrouping  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  sections  in  any  one 
area.  In  music,  for  example,  stu¬ 
dents  needing  special  training  in  some 
aspect  of  music  fundamentals  can  be 
grouped  for  intensive  work,  during  a 
whole  period  or  part  of  a  period,  with 
one  instructor  while  the  remainder  of 
the  S'tudents,  not  deficient  in  that 
aspect  of  music,  can  devote  the  time 
to  some  profitable  activity  with  the 
other  instructor.  During  the  English 
hour  a  similar  arrangement  permitted 
about  one-half  of  the  class  to  receive 
special  guidance  in  penmanship  for  a 
few  meetings,  while  the  remaining 
half  used  that  time  in  the  classroom 
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with  the  other  instructor,  writing  and 
revising  aome  of  the  reports  and  essays 
which  they  were  preparing  for  courses 
in  music,  art,  and  social  studies. 
Similar  regroupings  make  possible 
special  drill  in  grammar  or  punctua¬ 
tion,  or  in  a  particular  aspect  in  art. 

Plan  is  Economical  and  Flexible 

The  general  administrative  plan  of 
the  Expression  in  the  Arts  course 
establishes  four  influential  circum¬ 
stances  : 

1.  The  plan  requires  no  more  than 
the  normal  quota  of  teachers.  It  is 
less  expensive  in  terms  of  staff  than 
are  some  comparable  courses  which  re¬ 
quire  two  or  three  instructors  to  be  in 
a  given  classroom  at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  plan  allows  a  large  measure 
of  indejjendence  to  each  of  the  three 
participating  departments.  The  teach¬ 
ers  may  make  the  course  one  of  co¬ 
ordination  or  one  of  integration.  Or, 
should  they  for  some  reason  cease  en¬ 
tirely  to  cooperate,  their  courses  could 
proceed  in  conventional  fashion,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  or  credit  by  any  stu¬ 
dent.  (Xo  department  need  lose  its 
“identity” — a  consideration  treasured 
by  departments  in  many  schools;  and 
sometimes  treasured,  one  fears,  above 
the  academic  welfare  of  the  students.) 

3.  On  the  registrar’s  record, 
according  to  this  plan,  each  student 
receives  credit  and  a  separate  grade 
in  each  of  the  three  areas.  This  is  a 
practical  consideration  when  students 
wish  to  transfer  credit  to  another 
school. 

4.  The  plan  orients  a  student’s 
music,  art,  and  language  experiences 
where  they  belong — among  the  art?. 
This  reenforces  each  of  the  three  sub¬ 
jects.  It  has  a  particularly  salutary 
effect  on  English,  as  it  points  up  the 
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facts  that  language  is  a  plastic  medi¬ 
um,  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
combinations,  and  therefore  able  to 
produce  many  different  effects,  and 
that  literature  is  comprised  of  forms 
that  are  art  (one-act  plays,  sonnets, 
short  stories,  etc.)  just  as  tnily  as  a 
fugue,  symphony,  or  block  print  may 
be  art.  These  discoveries  regarding 
language  and  literature,  profoundly 
influential  in  the  life  of  any  user  of 
language  or  reader  of  literature,  are 
not  arrived  at  so  readily,  if  at  all, 
when  English  departments  either 
isolate  themselves  from  other  arts  or 
become,  primarily,  servants  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  social  studies,  and  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

Explore  Media  First 

In  its  scope  and  nature  the  year’s 
Expression  in  the  Arts  course  devel¬ 
oped  according  to  the  following  se¬ 
quence  : 

During  the  first  month  the  students 
increased  their  acquaintance  with  their 
media:  in  art,  exploring  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  line,  color,  volume,  space- 
division,  and  form;  in  music,  observ¬ 
ing  rhythm,  structure,  melody,  har¬ 
mony,  and  tone-color  through  listening, 
singing,  and  playing;  in  English,  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  plasticity  of 
language,  noting  that  words,  phrases, 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  the  ideas 
which  they  convey,  can  be  arranged 
and  re-arranged  in  a  great  number  of 
different  combinations,  each  combina¬ 
tion  communicating  something  more 
or  less  different  from  that  which* 
any  other  combination  communicates. 
Many  of  the  experiments  in  English 
were  based  on  students’  immediate 
projects  that  involved  writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  reading  for  their  courses  in 
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music,  art,  child  development,  history, 
and  'biology. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  first 
semester  the  students  studied  particu¬ 
lar  aspects  of, each  area.  Basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  design,  layout,  posters,  illus¬ 
tration,  experimentation  with  various 
forms  of  graphic  expression,  and  an 
individual  term  project  for  each  stu¬ 
dent  became  the  major  items  in  art. 
Comparisons  between  folk  songs  and 
art  songs,  elements  of  good  singing  as 
experienced  in  Christmas  songs,  me¬ 
lodic  dictation,  practical  applicjition 
of  key  signatures,  reports  on  listening 
to  phonograph  recordings,  and  an  in¬ 
dividual  term  project  occupied  most 
of  the  time  in  music.  The  English 
meetings  were  pretty  largely  workshop 
hours,  devoted  to  achieving  better 
papers  in  the  numerous  reports  called 
for  in  various  courses.  When  occa¬ 
sion  arose,  there  were  discussions  of 
principles  of  composition,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  communication,  the  nature  of 
words,  punctuation,  penmanship,  docu; 
mentation,  etc.  Stress  was  on  written 
expression  and  on  reading  techniques 
rather  than  on  speech  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year  because  student  prob¬ 
lems  of  writing  and  reading  were  more 
urgent  than  those  of  speaking  in  the 
courses  on  the  freshman  curriculum. 

Relationships  among  art,  music, 
and  English  as  expressional  forms  be¬ 
gan  to  bt!  apparent  in  the  first  month’s 
study  of  media.  Some  were  pointed 
out  by  instructors,  others  were  obvious 
without  comment.  The  three  depart¬ 
ments  cooperate<l  closely  in  a  study  of 
Rtmaissancc  drama,  music,  art,  and 
blank  verse  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  given 
at  the  college  late  in  October  by  Mar- 
gart't  Webster’s  troupe. 

All  groups  met  in  combined  ses¬ 


sions  for  several  motion  pictures  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  semester,  and  all  attended 
an  exhibit  of  children’s-book  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  connection  with  the  latter, 
each  student  wrote  either  a  general 
news  report  of  the  exhibit  or  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  someone  who  had 
seen  the  illustrations.  And  the  indi¬ 
vidual  term  projects  in  both  art  and 
music  encouraged  the  student,  if  he 
chose,  to  undertake  a  unit  which  in¬ 
volved  music,  art  or  craft  work,  and 
writing  or  speech. 

There  were  joint  meetings  of  all 
groups,  too,  in  December  and  January, 
for  planning  a  mid-year  trip  to  New 
York  City.  That  trip,  encouraged  for 
all  members  of  the  course  (although 
everybody  was  not  able  to  go)  was 
arranged  to  include  experiences  in  art 
museums,  the  opera,  the  theatre,  radio, 
and  television. 

Determining  First-Semester  Grades 

At  mid-year  the  evaluation  of  stu¬ 
dent  progress  was  established  on  a 
number  of  factors.  In  art  it  was 
based  primarily  on  the  records  of  day- 
to-day  observations  regarding  the  in¬ 
dividual  student — the  quality  of  his 
work,  the  interests  and  efforts  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  various  art  pro¬ 
jects  he  attempted,  and  his  progress 
during  the  semester.  In  music,  evalu¬ 
ation  took  into  account  the  student’s 
classroom  work,  the  quality  of  his  re¬ 
ports  on  listening  to  phonograph 
recordings,  his  individual  project,  and 
an  examination  covering  the  elements 
of  music,  some  composers,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  compositions.  In  English  it 
was  based  on  the  writing  which  stu¬ 
dents  had  done  for  major  projects  in 
art,  music,  social  studies,  child  devel¬ 
opment,  and  biology,  together  with 
performances  in  an  examination  which 
called  for  (1)  the  writing  of  a  brief 
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statement  (about  55  worda)  on  a  given 
topic,  (2)  the  recasting  of  that  state¬ 
ment  in  four  additional  versions,  each 
version  using  essentially  the  identical 
ideas  and  words  that  had  been  used 
in  the  original  one,  but  re-arranged 
in  different  groupings  and  sequences, 
and  (3)  the  writing  of  a  commentary 
on  the  five  versions,  telling  what  the 
writer  had  tried,  to  do  in  each,  how 
each  version  differed  from  the  others, 
and  the  merits  or  weaknesses  of  each. 

The  second  semester  opened  with 
several  joint  meetings  of  all  Expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Arts  students  to  share  and 
evaluate  the  experiences  of  the  four 
days  spent  in  New  York  City  at  the 
close  of  the  mid-year  examinations.  A 
group  of  fifteen  students  carried  the 
topic  further  and  gave  a  half-hour 
round-table  discussion  of  the  trip  as 
a  radio  program  from  station  WMSA, 
Massena,  New  York. 

Early  in  this  semester  all  the  in¬ 
structors  took  an  inventory  of  general 
progress.  They  wanted  to  see  how 
nearly  their  students  had  attained  the 
following  seven  objectives  which  had 
been  set  for  the  first  semester: 

1.  A  clearer  realization  of  what 
communication  consists  of,  at  both  the 
sending  and  receiving  ends. 

2.  A  “feeling”  for  an  expressional 
medium  as  a  means  of  communication. 

3.  Respect  for  an  expressional 

medium — its  potentialities,  its  unique 
characteristics,  etc.  * 

4.  Sensitivity  to  the  art  point  of 
view. 

5.  Alertness  to  the  sensory  impres¬ 
sions  of  one’s  environment. 

6.  Ability  to  interpret  and  enjoy 
non-literal,  even  symbolic,  material  in 
the  arts. 

7.  A  habit  of  reflecting  on  experi- 
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ences  and  observations  as  being  poten¬ 
tial  raw  material  for  art  expression. 

Considerable  classroom  activity 
arose  from  a  series  of  motion  picture 
films  viewed  and  discussed  in  joint 
meetings.  Alexander  Calder’s  film  on 
“Mobiles”  led  to  extensive  experiment¬ 
ing  with  three-dimensional  design. 
Maya  Derin’s  avant-garde  film,  “Rit¬ 
ual  in  Transfigured  Time,”  stimulated 
discussion  of  drama  and  representa¬ 
tion.  Other  films  opened  topics  on 
water  color  techniques,  city  planning, 
musical  instruments,  concert  programs, 
stage  design,  costume,  history  of  the 
movies,  and  additi<Hial  aspects  of  art, 
music,  and  the  theatre. 

New  Elements  in  Second  Semester 

In  second-semester  English  the 
stress  shifted  to  oral  expression,  al¬ 
though  written  expression  continued  to 
receive  attention,  both  in  the  students’ 
projects  and  in  published  prose  and 
verse  selections  which  were  studied  as 
examples  of  what  other  writers  have 
accomplished  with  language  and  ideas. 
Students,  explained,  from  blackboard 
diagrams,  the  lay-out  of  their  home 
towns;  described  what  they  consider¬ 
ed  the  most  attractive  view  in  their 
home  areas,  and  discussed  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  that  view  as  a  subject  for  a 
landscape  painting  satisfactory  in  de¬ 
sign  ;  read  plays  aloud,  in  the  manner 
of  walking  rehearsals;  and  read  and 
discussed  original  verse  and  prose, 
handed  in  anonymously  by  the  authors 
and  redistributed  among  the  class 
members  (so  that  nobody  would  be 
reading  his  or  her  own  composition). 
In  addition,  as  time  allowed,  there 
were  the  more  conventional  activities 
in  reading,  speaking,  speech-recording, 
and  listening  to  phonograph  records 
of  verse  and  prose.  During  May  the 
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students  were  encouraged  to  base  their 
individual  and  round-table  discussions 
on  the  various  ways  in  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  esthetic  qualities  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  poetry,  prose,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  music,  drama, 
the  dance  etc.,  and  on  the  aspects  in 
which  various  arts  resemble  each  other 
and  differ  from  each  other.  And  all 
students  were  asked  to  note  carefully 
the  types  of  original  expression  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  college  Student  Laureate 
program,  an  evening  devoted  to  orig¬ 
inal  works  in  the  arts. 

The  art  and  music  sections  of  the 
course  turned  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  time  in  April  and  May  to  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  major  historic  periods  of 
their  arts.  To  this  the  English  de¬ 
partment  contributed  by  encouraging 
students  to  choose  their  oral-expression 
topics  from  those  periods.  But  be¬ 
cause  the  English  course  was  not  a 
literary  survey,  the  English  classes  did 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  discuss  ex¬ 
tensively  the  literature  of  the  historic 
periods  studied  in  art  and  music. 

Observe  Interrelationships 
Among  Arts 

As  guides  for  student  thinking  on 
the  interrelations  among  the  arts  and 
on  the  relationships  between  art  and 
life,  two  sets  of  mimeographed  ma¬ 
terial  were  distributed  to  the  classes 
late  in  April.  One  set,  in  chart  form, 
suggested  a  .number  of  ways  to  com¬ 
pare  the  arts  on  the  basis  of  esthetic 
qualities  which  tend  to  be  present  in 
all  arts.  The  second  set  wa.s  entitled 
“S}>eoulations  Regarding  Similiarities 
and  Dissimilarities  Among  the  Arts.” 
It. consisted  of  39  brief,  separate  state¬ 
ments,  each  statement  naming  one 
aspect  in  which  the  arts  either  resem¬ 
ble  each  other  or  differ. 


The  former  set  of  guides  for  com- 
paHng  the  arts  on  the  basis  of  esthetic 
qualities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (originally  set  up  in  chart 
form) : 

1.  The  ways  in  which  rhythm  is 
apparent  in:  a  novel,  poetry,  prose,  a 
stage  play,  motion  pictures  (including 
animated  cartoons),  a  song,  an  instru¬ 
mental  composition,  the  dance,  sculp¬ 
ture,  paintings,  black-and-white  draw¬ 
ings,  mobiles,  architecture,  interior 
decorations  of  a  house,  nature,  daily 
life. 

2.  Evidences  of  design,  pattern, 
or  controlled  form  in :  paintings, 
black-and-white  drawings,  sculpture, 
songs,  operas,  instrumental  composi¬ 
tions,  poems,  prose  sentences,  plays, 
motion  pictures,  buildings,  dance  rou¬ 
tines,  novels,  essays,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  oral  reports,  term  papers,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  store  windows,  rooms 
of  houses,  civic  life,' people’s  lives. 

3.  A  musician  (or  a  dancer,  poet, 
playwright,  novelist,  short-story  writer, 
speaker,  sculptor,  person  making  a 
block  print,  photographer,  architect, 
student  giving  an  oral  report,  student 
preparing  a  term  paper)  wants  each 
one  of  his  works  to  have  some  variety 
(as  well  as  unity)  within  itself,  so  that 
it  is  not  monotonous.  How  does  he 
manage  to  obtain  that  variety  ?  Could 
he,  even  if  not  working  with  music, 
create  something  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  “theme  with  variations?” 

Equivalent  outlines  opened  the 
topics  of  emphasis;  contrast;  represen¬ 
tation  of  conflict;  selectivity  (econ¬ 
omy)  ;  indirection  (communicating  by 
inference  rather  than  by  direct  state¬ 
ment);  symbolism;  concreteness;  hu¬ 
mor;  experimentation  in  new  techni¬ 
ques,  new  forms,  or  new  materials; 
empathy;  and  esthetic  distance. 


DEPARTMENTS  CO-OPERATE  IN 

As  the  examples  above  illustrate, 
each  outline,  in  addition  to  suggesting 
the  presence  of  a  particular  esthetic 
quality  in  various  arts,  opens  the  way 
for  discussion  regarding  the  degree  of 
presence  of  that  quality  in  situations 
of  everyday  life. 

The  second  set,  “Speculations  Re¬ 
garding  Similiarities  and  Dissimiliari- 
ties  Among  the  Arts,”  may  'be  sampled 
briefly : 

The  several  arts  resemble  one  an¬ 
other  in  certain  respects  and  differ 
among  themselves  in  others.  Resem¬ 
blances  and  differences  are  apparent 
in  aspects  like: 

1.  The  readiness  with  which  each 
art  is  available  to  the  public: 

a)  The  expense  and  personnel  in¬ 
volved  in  making  it  available. 

b)  The  availability  of  the  orty- 
inal  of  a  particular  work  of  art,  and 
the  degree  in  which  a  copy  of  that 
original  actually  is  less  satisfactory 
than  the  original,  or  is  considered  less 
satisfactory. 

2.  People’s  general  attitude  toward 
the  medium  which  a  particular  art 
uses:  their  attitude  toward  language 
as  an  art  medium,  compared  with  their 
attitudes  toward  color,  line,  space, 
sound,  building  materials,  etc.,  as  art 
media. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  general 
public  thinks  that  there  is  recreation 
or  “fun”  available  in  a  particular  art 

4.  People’s  willingness  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  re-hear,  re-read,  re-view,  etc., 
in  any  art,  a  specimen  that  they  do  not 
grasp  at  first  impression. 

5.  People’s  willingness  to  accept 
an  intellectual  challenge  offered  by  a 
specimen  of  a  particular  art,  and  their 
willingness  to  study  or  “work  at”  that 
specimen,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  enjoy  it 


“EXPRESSION  IN  THE  ARTS”  31 

6.  The  amounts  of  experience  in 
life  and  of  knowledge  of  life  required 
of  a  person  before  he  or  she  is 
equipped  to  enjoy  many  of  the  specir 
mens  of  a  particular  art.  Or  of  in¬ 
experience  ? 

7.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which 
a  particular  art  can  be  experienced. 
(A  person  can  listen  to  music,  play 
or  sing  it,  compose  it,  dance  to  it,  read 
its  score,  or  hear  it  without  listening 
to  it.) 

8.  The  extent  to  which  people 
generally  insist  that  a  specimen  of  the 
particular  art  must  “look  like  some¬ 
thing,”  “mean  something,”  “sound 
like  something,”  etc. 

The  other  31  items  suggested  addi¬ 
tional  resemblances  and  differences. 

Combine  the  Arts  in  Projects 

At  the  end  of  the  year  each  student 
developed  a  second  individual  term 
project.  Some  of  the  projects  were 
historical,  some  critical,  some  original. 
Suggested  as  workable  topics  which 
would  enable  the  student  to  embody 
all  three  of  the  arts  were : 

1.  Folklore  of  a  student’s  home 
town  or  area. 

Written  or  oral  development  of  the 
material. 

Representation  of  it  in  art. 

Finding  or  developing  music  appro¬ 
priate  to  it. 

2.  A  “profile”  of  the  student’s 
home  town  or  high  school. 

Original  written  sketches,  dramatic 
scenes,  etc. 

Relevant  literary  selections,  poetry 
or  prose. 

Art  representation  of  scenes,  charac¬ 
ters,  festive  occasions,  etc. 

Music  that  seems  to  symbolize  the 
town  or  school,  or  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  it  in  some  other  way. 
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3.  The  freshman  year  at  Potsdam 
State  Teachers  College. 

Write-ups  of  it 

Literary  readings  that  are  relevant 

Treatment  of  it  in  various  art 
forms. 

Music  suitable  to  it. 

4.  Personal  characteristic  which 
the  student  admires  in  other  people 
and  which  he  aspires  to  develop  in 
himself. 

Analysis  of  them. 

Representation  of  them  in  art  forms 
(probably  symbolic). 

5.  A  student’s  major  “gripe,”  or 
major  joy. 

Analysis  of  it 

Representation  of  it  in  line,  color, 
form. 

Embodiment  of  it  in  music. 

6.  America  sampled  for  the 
peoples  of  the  occupied  countries. 
Offering  suggestions  for  a: 

Traveling  library  representative  of 
TJ.  S.  writings,  periodicals,  etc. 

Traveling  exhibit  representative  of 
U.  S.  art. 

Series  of  motion  pictures  represen¬ 
tative  of  U.  S.  life,  entertain¬ 
ment,  etc. 

Series  of  concert  programs  repre¬ 
sentative  of  TJ.  S.  music. 

Areas  Opened  for  Exploration 

Final  examinations  in  the  course  in- 
cludcnl  questions  on  the  special  subject 
in  which  an  examination  was  being 
written  and  also  a  question  drawn 
from  the  mimeographed  charts  (sam¬ 
pled  above)  on  comparisons  among  ^he 
arts.  The  quality  of  discussions  writ¬ 


ten  on  the  evidence  of  pattern  in  the 
various  arts  and  on  the  manifestations 
of  humor  in  different  arts  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  college  freshmen  are 
entirely  capable  of  perceiving  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  arts  on  the  basis  of 
esthetic  qualities.  And  it  is  on  such 
level  of  esthetic  qualities  that  arts 
show  marked  resemblances  and  can  be 
compared  validly,  with  the  least  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  person  making  the  com¬ 
parisons  will  utter  nonsense. 

One  wonders  whether  the  course,  by 
being  thus  conducted,  developed  any 
new  concepts.  Or  whether  students 
gained  anything  which  they  would  not 
have  gained  anyhow  by  conventional 
courses.  Unquestionably  there  was  a 
feeling  of  re-enforcement,  each  art 
supporting  the  others.  Certainly  mo¬ 
tivation  carried  over.  In  written  ex¬ 
pression,  for  example,  no  “themes” 
needed  to  be  “assigned”  all  year;  the 
students  always  had  on  hand  abundant 
writing  projects  in  other  courses — ^pro^ 
jects  for  which  they  wanted  to  write 
well,  in  order  to  win  good  grades  in 
those  courses.  And  in  the  material 
on  the  relationships  among  the  arts  the 
freshmen  heard  about  some  concepts 
and  ventured  upon  some  speculations 
which  many  college  students  miss 
altogether.  Undoubtedly  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  charts  and  statements  opened 
more  areas  than  the  students  were  able 
to  explore  in  one  year.  But  these  etxi- 
dents  now  know  some  of  the  techni¬ 
ques  of  exploring,  and  in  five  or  ten 
years  those  who  continue  to  live  the 
intellectual  life  can  be  quite  at  home 
in  the  eamaraderie  of  the  arts. 


Silly  Science 

By  CORNELIUS  CARMAN  CUNNINGHAM 
San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  Calif omia 


A  FEW  months  ago  a  famous 
radio  comedian  made,  unwit¬ 
tingly  in  all  likelihood,  a  pro¬ 
found  observation  on  one  aspect  of 
modem  education  in  America.  It  was 
Eddie  Cantor,  in  one  of  his  burlesque 
colloquies  with  “The  Mad  Russian.” 
The  latter  aspires  to  be  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncer,  and  Eddie  is  giving  him  in¬ 
structions  in  speaking.  With  mock 
solemnity  he  says:  “Now  remember, 
the  English  language  is  composed  of 
vowels  and  consonants!”  The  Rus¬ 
sian  shoots  back  with  devastating  in¬ 
flection:  “What!  No  words?” 

It  may  be  hard  for  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  to  believe,  but  it  is  actually  the 
case  that  many  teachers  of  language 
today,  in  both  written  and  oral  form, 
are  apparently  taking  Cantor’s  comic 
injunction  seriously.  Indeed,  the 
trend  of  scholarly  activity  in  depart¬ 
ments  of  English  for  many  years  has 
been  to  break  the  word  into  bits  for 
minute  scrutiny  of  its  linguistic  ori¬ 
gins.  More  recently,  in  the  rapidly 
growing  profession  of  speech  teaching, 
the  same  distintegrating  process  has 
been  applied  to  words,  this  time  on  the 
basis  of  the  way  in  which  each  letter 
is  pronounced — a  clear  case  of  “vowels 
and  consonants.” 

Basically,  the  same  mistake  is  being 
made  by  both  groups.  Overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  language  in 
communication  is  an  art,  most  of  the 
time  practical  but  capable  of  becom¬ 
ing  aesthetic,  they  are  reducing  it  to 
a  science.  Teachers  of  English  in  col¬ 


leges  and  imiversities  have  dedicated 
thenoselves  to  philology  as  the  greatest 
good,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their 
profession.  Teachers  of  speech  have 
a  similar  Moloch,  whose  name  is 
phonetics.  If,  on  some  new  New  At¬ 
lantis  you  could  find  scientists  gone 
quietly  mad  in  studying  the  geology 
of  the  building  stones  in  the  temples 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  paints  on  the 
canvases  in  the  art  galleries,  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  becoming  mas¬ 
ters  of  architecture  and  painting,  you 
would  have  the  exact  counterpart  of 
these  silly  scientists  in  real  life  whose 
methods  are  rapidly  becoming  predom¬ 
inant  in  the  vitally  important  field  of 
communication  with  our  fellow  men 
through  language  and  speech. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  friend  who 
was  enrolled  in  one  of  our  largest  and 
best  state  universities  said  to  me :  “I’d 
like  to  have  you  visit  my  Survey  of 
Literature  course  some  day;  I  think 
you  ought  to  see  what  the  professor 
does.”  He  refused  to  go  into  details, 
thereby  whetting  my  curiosity. 
Accordingly,  I  went  with  him  one 
morning.  Mr.  Ripley  should  have 
been  with  us,  for  he  would  have 
gleaned  a  nugget  for  his  “Believe  It 
or  Not”  column. 

This  was  a  sophomore  course, — 
that  is,  one  taken  mostly  by  students 
in  their  second  year,  youngsters  still 
under  twenty, — and  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  them  to  the  great  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  English  literature. 
I  sat  in  a  rear  seat,  as  the  professor,  a 
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young  doctor  of  philosophy  from  a 
great  Eastern  university,  did  this:  He 
literally  covered  the  blackboard  which 
stretched  across  the  front  of  the  room 
with  the  genealogies  of  the  words 
which  Milton  had  used  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  poem  Lycidas,  getting  into 
sources  which  included  Latin,  Greek, 
Norse,  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic.  Sanskrit. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  amazing 
stunt  of  word  dissection,  he  said^in  an 
accent  which  proclaimed  the  univer¬ 
sity  from  which  he  came:  “This  poem 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  or  four 
best  elegies  written  in  English.  I  hope 
you  will  all  read  it  and  enjoy  it.” 

When  the  class  hour  was  over,  I 
asked  my  young  friend  whether  the 
professor  had  been  putting  on  a  show 
for  my  benefit.  “Oh,  no!”  he  replied. 
“It’s  that  way  every  day;  sometimes 
even  worse.” 

This  professor,  more  mature  in 
years  but  not  in  wisdom,  is  still 
“teaching  literature”  in  the  same  uni¬ 
versity  in  this  way.  And  there  are 
hundreds  of  others  like  him:  philolo¬ 
gists  who  debase  the  art  of  literature 
into  a  science  that  has  meaning  only 
for  themselves. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  I 
really  believed,  for  the  first  time,  what 
another  student  friend  had  told  me 
some  years  before.  She  was  a  woman 
majoring  in  English  literature  at  a 
private  university  in  the  Middle  West. 
What  had  stunned  me  into  disbelief 
until  my  direct  observation  of  the  way 
in  which  Lycidas  was  treated  was  her 
statement  that  the  professor  who 
taught  the  introductory  course  in 
Shakespeare,  of  year-long  duration, 
had  spent  the  entire  first  semester 
studying  individual  words,  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts  and  derivations,  in 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  probably  the 


first  and  certainly  one  of  the  least  con¬ 
sequential  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
What  the  scholarly  gentleman  taught 
in  the  second  semester  she  could  not 
tell  me,  for  she  changed  to  another 
field  for  her  major  work. 

Further  observations  and  talks  with 
students  convince  me  that  I  do  not 
have  here  two  non-typical  instances; 
but,  rather,  that  most  courses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  especially  in  the  so- 
called  upper  division,  tend  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  scientific  analysis,  the  sort 
of  thing  represented  at  its  extremity, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  a  half-year’s  sem¬ 
inar  given  in  a  German  university 
some  years  ago.  It  was  labelled  as  a 
study  of  the  dramas  of  Christopher 
Marlowe,  but  it  got  no  further  than  t 
the  microscopic  philological  scrutiny 
of  the  first  twenty-five  lines  of  Doctor 
Faustus. 

The  teachers  of  speech  do  not  have 
quite  so  many  directions  in  which  to 
pursue  their  talent  for  the  trivial  as 
do  the  teachers  of  English  literature. 
To  compensate  for  that  condition, 
however,  they  are  making  phonetics 
the  foundation  of  all  their  work.  One 
of  their  books  fiaunts  this  proclama¬ 
tion  on  its  title-page:  “A  teacher  of 
speech  untrained  in  phonetics  is  as 
useless  as  a  doctor  untrained  in  anat¬ 
omy.”  (Under  this  modern  concept, 
the  three  teachers  whose  students,  over 
a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  above  those  of 
any  other  instructor  are  useless;  they 
make  no  use  of  phonetics  at  all!) 
There  is  a  widely-used  book  in  the 
field  of  oral  reading  which  reproduces 
literary  masterpieces  in  the  phonetic 
transcription  of  the  letters  which  com¬ 
pose  the  words  their  authors  have 
used.  (Here,  of  course,  vowels  and 
consonants  take  precedence  over  the 
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content  of  words;  the  opinion  of 
Charles  A.  Dana  becomes  a  voice  from 
the  tomb:  “You  don’t  find  feelings  in 
written  words  unless  there  were  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  man  who  used  them.  With 
all  their  apparent  independence  they 
seem  to  be  little  vessels  that  hold  in 
some  puzzling  fashion  exactly  what  is 

put  into  them . if  the  feelings  are 

in  the  writer  and  he  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness,  they  will  get  into  the  words;  but 
they  must  be  in  him  first.  It  isn’t  the 
way  the  words  are  strung  together  that 
makes  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  speech  im¬ 
mortal,  but  the  feelings  that  were  in 
the  man.”  Perhaps  it  is  understand¬ 
able,  after  all,  how  a  teacher  of  phone¬ 
tics  in  a  Mid-western  university,  for 
one  of  his  scientific  experiments,  chose 
as  a  literary  selection  with  very  little 
emotional  content  Lincoln’s  farewell 
speech  to  his  friends  in  the  railroad 
depot  at  Springfield!) 

Recently  a  teacher  of  speech  in  an 
Eastern  university  put  himself  on 
record  in  written  form  with  the  de¬ 
claration  that  the  first  essential  in 
reading  {)oetjy  is  to  learn  the  gradua¬ 
tion  of  vowels  and  the  positions  of  the 
articulatory  organs  in  sounding  the 
consonants.  This  statement  probably 
qualifies  him  as  the  most  openly 
avowed  disciple  of  Cantor.  As  such, 
he  overlooks  the  highly  important  fact 
that  the  four  men  who  were  probably 
the  greatest  oral  interpreters  of  poetry 
America  has  yet  produced — Hiram 
Corson  of  Cornell,  Robert  McT^ean 
Cumnoc-k  of  Northwestern,  Solomon 
II.  Clark  of  Chicago,  and  Charles 
Townsend  Copeland  of  Harvard — 
would  not  have  recognized  a  phonetic 
symbol  if  they  had  met  one  on  a  page. 

Proclaiming  and  practicing  as  they 
do,  our  modern  speech  teachers  make 
their  error  compensate  in  depth  for 


what  it  lacks  in  spread.  Moreover, 
they  are^in  a^field  which  touches  life 
far  more  intimately  and  vitally  than 
does  the  study  of  English  literature. 
Philology  can  be  used — and,  indeed, 
is  chiefly  used — for  playing  what  Ed¬ 
win  Greenlaw  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  once  called  “the  game  of  his¬ 
torical  scholarship.”  But  speech  is 
an  every-day  concern  of  all  of  us,  and 
improvement  in  the  use  of  speech, 
both  in  speaking  and  in  oral  reading, 
is  legitimately  the  concern  of  any  per¬ 
son  interested  in  raising  the  level  of 
education  and  culture.  Therefore, 
any  methods  for  teaching  speech  ought 
to  be  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  people 
who  far  outnumber  the  group  of  lan¬ 
guage  scholars  within  our  nation. 

It  is  appropriate  and  imperative 
that  the  phoneticians  be  asked :  “Are 
not  words,  both  singly  and  in  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  one  another,  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  letters  that  comprise 
them  ?”  Words  are  the  symbols  of 
ideas,  thoughts,  feelings,  sensations. 
They  are  not  sounds  frozen  in  ink. 
Only  if  they  were  so,  should  we  be 
using  phonetics  as  the  basic  device  for 
teaching  expression  of  one’s  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  for  the  oral 
interpretation  of  the  feelings  of  others 
which  have  been  expressed  in  writing. 
When  we  use  this  mechanical  device 
of  sounding  letters  and  syllables,  are 
we  not  in  danger  of  trying  to  make 
of  ourselves  mere  pronouncing  ma¬ 
chines,  robots  whose  first  concern  is 
that  of  getting  every  organ  of  articu¬ 
lation — lips,  teeth,  tongue,  jaws — into 
the  “correct”  position  for  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  each  letter  in  turn,  just  a  split 
second  before  we  make  the  sound  ? 
Put  another  way,  are  we  to  regard  the 
human  speech  organs  as  nothing  but 
bones  and  muscles  and  cartilages  to  be 
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manipulated  like  the  strings  and  bow 
of  a  violin  or  the  reed  and  stops  of  a 
clarinet  ?  Is  speech  such  a  mechani¬ 
cal,  scientific  matter  as  that  ? 

Probably  the  zenith,  or  nadir,  of 
this  falsehood  in  action  was  reached 
some  years  ago  when  a  famous  Euro¬ 
pean  playwright  came  to  the  United 
States  for  a  lecture  tour.  He  could 
not  speak  English,  but  he  did  know 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet, 
and  he  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
if  he  had  his  lecture  written  out 
phonetically  in  the  sounds  of  the  let¬ 
ters  in  the  English  words  into  which 
he  had  had  it  translated,  he  would  be 
able  to  deliver  the  lecture  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  aloud  the  phonetic  symbols. 
He  made  his  first — and  last — appear¬ 
ance  in  Carnegie  Hall.  A  man  who 
was  at  the  time  a  student  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  now  a  professor  of 
English,  gives  this  description  of  his 
speech :  “It  was  like  nothing  that  ever 
fell  before  from  the  lips  of  man.  Most 
of  the  time  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
and  syllables  did  not  blend  into  words 
at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  words  that 
had  thought  and  emotional  content. 
Occasionally  I  could  understand  what 
words  were  intended,  even  an  entire 
phrase  now  and  theoi;  but  most  of  the 
time  it  was  jargon  and  gibberish.  At 
first  the  members  of  the  audience 
looked  at  one  another  in  bewilderment, 
and  there  were  a  few  titters.  Then 
they  settled  themselves  and  stoically 
endured  the  ordeal  to  the  last  strange 
syllable,  when  they  applauded  polite¬ 
ly.”  But  that  was  the  end  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  M’s  tour! 

The  difference  between  that  way — 
the  wrong  way — and  the  right  way  of 
being  guided  by  what  is  on  the  page 
when  reading,  is  again  illustrated  by 


the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
a  Monsieur  M  on  a  small  scale.  She 
was  reading  aloud  Swinburne’s  open¬ 
ing  chorus  from  Atalanta  in  Calydon, 
an  invocation  hymn  to  the  goddess 
Artemis.  The  second  stanza  begins: 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  em- 
tying  of  quivers. 

It  had  been  pointed  out  when  the 
poem  was  being  discussed  before  the 
reading  that  the  reference  was  to 
Artemis,  or  Diana,  as  the  goddess  of 
the  hunt,  with  her  train,  shooting 
arrows  one  after  another  from  their 
bows.  But  the  young  woman  pro¬ 
nounced  the  words  hows  as  though  the 
reference  were  to  the  front  ends  of 
ships.  When  her  attention  was  called 
to  the  error,  she  snapped  her  fingers 
in  exasperaticm  and  said :  “I  don’t  see 
how  I  could  have  done  that  silly 
thing!  Why,  I  wrote  out  the  word  cor¬ 
rectly  in  phonetics  above  the  line!” 
A  person  listening  said  quietly: 
“Serves  you  right  for  relying  on  a 
mechanical  device.”  Doing  so,  she 
failed  to  get  in  her  mind’s  eye  the  full 
picture  called  up  by  the  group  of 
words. 

Perhaps  speaking  and  oral  reading 
would  be  simpler  if  they  were  mechani¬ 
cal  and  could  be  developed  by  means 
which  are  the  counterparts  of  pulling 
levers  and  stepping  on  brakes.  Some 
years  ago  the  attempt  was  made 
assiduously  and  over  a  considerable 
period  cf  time  to  do  just  that.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  here  made,  of  course,  to  the 
antics  of  the  elocutionists.  Public 
readers  and  speakers  rode  the  merry- 
go-round  of  Del  Sartean  posturizings, 
whereby  each  idea  and  emotion  was 
represented  by  a  bend  of  the  body,  a 
thrust  of  the  arms,  a  pawing  of  the 
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hands,  a  twisting  of  the  face,  a  glare 
of  the  eyes. 

The  extreme  to  which  this  mechani¬ 
cal  method  was  carried  is  illustrated 
in  the  “pantomiming  and  posing  of 
favorite  songs,”  described  under  those 
very  terms  in  a  book  published  no  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  1917.  One  of  the 
songs  thus  presented  is  The  Holy  City. 
While  someone  is  playing  and  singing 
off-stage,  the  pantomimist  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  audience.  She  is  a  buxom 
young  lady  dressed  in  full-bodiced 
white  gown  falling  loosely  to  shoe- 
tops  and  gathered  at  the  waist — a  fore¬ 
runner  of  some  later  “look,”  perhaps. 
Her  dark  hair  is  bound  by  a  fillet. 
It  is  her  function  to  “act  out”  physi¬ 
cally  each  line  of  the  song  w’hile  it 
is  being  sung.  For  “Hark!  how  the 
angels  sing,”  for  example,  her  head 
and  eyes  are  tilted  upward  at  a  alight 
angle,  her  left  arm  is  lifted  gracefully 
about  waist-high  and  to  the  side  with 
fingers  loose.,  as  though  ready  to  stroke 
some  descendant  of  the  Cheshire  cat 
as  it  materializes  from  the  air^  her 
right  arm  is  bent  at  the  elbow  and  is 
reaching  with  outspread  fingers  toward 
the  right  ear,  apparently  prepared  to 
be  used  as  a  hearing-aid.  Ridicul¬ 
ous  ?  Of  course !  Our  modern  teachers 
of  speaking  and  reading,  including  the 
phoneticians,  scoff  at  it.  ’  Yet  is  such 
procedure  more  mechanical  than  the 
instruction  given  speakers  and  oral 
readers  that  they  must  think  of  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  and  be  guided  in 
the  enunciation  by  the  shifting  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  articulatory  organs?  Do 
not  both  represent  getting  the  cart  be¬ 


fore  the  horse  ?  '  The  <Mily  difference  is 
one  of  dimension. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beauteous 
pantomimist  is  closer  to  the  right 
method  of  interpreting  the  line  than 
is  the  person  who  sets  out  to  move  his 
vocal  organs  in  shaping  consonants 
and  vowels  as  though  he  were  an  auto¬ 
matic  player-piano  and  the  words  were 
the  perforations  on  the  roll  that  is 
slipped  into  it.  At  least,  she  is  being 
guided  by  the  meanings  of  the  groups 
of  words  as  they  set  forth  the  thought 
and  emotion. 

May  I  not  be  misinterpreted  with 
respect  to  my  attitude  toward  philol¬ 
ogy  and  phonetics !  Each  has  its  legi¬ 
timate  and  useful  place  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  of  things.  Philology 
means  much  to  scholars  who,  in  the 
love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  make 
scientific  research  into  the  history  of 
language.  Phonetics  can  be  used  for 
the  correction  of  certain  speech  de¬ 
fects,  for  improvement  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  for  drill  in  more  accurate, 
precise  enunciation.  The  science  is 
especially  helpful  for  teaching  correct 
English  speech  to  people  with  foreign- 
language  backgrounds  and  for  elim¬ 
inating  dialect  defects. 

But  to  make  the  approach  to  the 
study  of  literature  through  philology 
or  to  regard  phonetics  as  the  only 
sound  basis  for  learning  how  to  speak 
or  to  read  well  orally — well,  in  each 
case  you  have  silly  science.  By  this  I 
mean  science  perverted  from  its  real 
nature  as  science  and  made  into  a 
clown  in  its  attempt  to  masquerade  as 
art. 


Nine  Days  in  Japan  in  April,  1950 

From  the  Diary  of  an  American  School  Teacher 

By  GERTRUDE  TORMEY 
American  School  in  Osaka,  Japan 


Saturday,  April  PA  ; 

A  visit  to  Hiroshima: 

HE  weather  bein^  favorable,  two 
other  teachers  and  I  had  caught 
the  8 :30  P.M.  train  from  Osaka 
on  Friday  evening  with  the  intention 
of  visiting  several  interesting  spots  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hiroshima.  We  were 
glad  to  have  secured  reservations  on 
“The  Allied  Train,”  for  it  offered  us 
a  clean  compartment  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Japanese  trains  carry  sleeping 
cars  and  three  classes  of  accommoda¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  first  and  second  classes 
are  very  expensive,  and  the  third  class 
is  too  crowded  and  dirty  for  our  en¬ 
durance  on  a  long  trip.  We  arrived 
in  Hiroshima  at  4:30  A.M.  and  found 
the  station  boys  asleep  on  the  couches 
and  easy  chairs  of  the  R.T.O.  R.T.O., 
which  means  Rail  Transportation 
Office,  maintains  a  separate  and  rea¬ 
sonably  clean  waiting  room  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  occupation.  The  boys 
jumj>ed  up  contrary  to  our  wishes  and 
refused  to  relax  again  in  spite  of  the 
hour,  so  we  shared  some  candy  bars 
with  them,  drank  our  thermos  of 
coffee  and  played  bridge  for  an  hour 
while  waiting  for  the  dawn.  We  then 
set  out  on  foot  to  explore  Hiroshima. 
A  very  few  large  brick  buildings  have 
been  restored.  The  rest  of  the  city 
consists  of  a  mushroom  growth  of  one¬ 
storied  wooden  buildings  such  as  one 
expects  to  see  in  an  Alaskan  town,  or 


in  pictures  of  the  towns  of  “Gold  Rush 
Days”  in  California. 

Hiroshima  is  located  on  the  delta 
and  along  the  sides  of  a  river  which 
empties  into  the  Inland  Sea  in  some 
seven  branches.  The  hills  which  rise 
rather  close  to  the  city  are  now  covered 
with  what  is  obviously  a  new  growth. 
Buildings  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
town  that  are  of  pre-war  construction 
presented  at  least  one  blackened  side. 
We  saw  the  domed  skeleton  of  the 
large  brick  and  stone  building  which 
is  said  to  have  been  nearest  the  center 
of  the  atomic  explosion,  a  sorry  sight 
indeed !  We  also  visited  the  restored 
Red  Cross  Hospital  and  saw  a  patient 
there  for  treatment  of  atomic  bums 
etc.  His  back  is  covered  with  scar 
tissue  and  his  legs  and  arms  show 
signs  of  many  wounds  and  operations 
healed  or  still  healing.  Fortunately 
this  man’s  face  was  uninjured!  One 
does  not  have  happy  thoughts  in 
Hiroshima  so  we  were  glad  to  leave 
this  epic  spot  and  drive  out  into  the 
country  with  a  friend  who  wished  to 
show  us  the  famous  Kintai  Bridge,  a 
wooden  structure  having  five  graceful 
camel-back  humps  diminishing  in  size 
toward  the  shore  line  along  which  were 
many  lovely  flowering  trees,  for  the 
cherry  blossom  season  was  just  past 
its  prime. 

This  amazing  bridge  was  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  seventeenth  century  when 
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our  Pilgrim  fathers  were  busy  clear¬ 
ing  land  for  their  homes.  This  in¬ 
teresting  scene,  together  with  a  drive 
along  the  shore  line  of  the  indescrib¬ 
ably  lovely  Inland  Sea,  restored  our 
“awareness  of  Good”  so  that  we  were 
soon  happily  embarking  on  the  ferry 
that  takes  one  over  to  the  Island  of 
MiaJima  on  which  the  Australians 
have  a  delightful  rest-hotel.  There  we 
spent  the  night  and  most  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  We  enjoyed  visiting  in 
the  British  Zone  and  hearing  the 
foreign  sounding  speech  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  who  were  most  courteous  to 
us. 

A  Sunday  with  the  A tist rattans: 

In  British  fashion,  our  little  Jap¬ 
anese  maid  brought  us  tea  in  bed  at 
seven  A.M.  This  we  would  gladly 
have  omitted,  but  it  was  fun  to  have 
breakfast  in  bed  at  eight  o’clock  while 
facing  out  past  the  densely  wooded 
hills  toward  the  blue-green  sea.  The 
well  aired,  well  smoked,  British  toast 
amused  us  and  reminded  us  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  we  did  not  care  much  for 
the  breakfast  sausage  savoring  so 
strongly  of  Australian  mutton  nor  for 
the  sour  sauce  on  it  which  ran  over 
onto  our  eggs,  giving  them  a  queer 
and  unwelcome  taste  also.  However 
we  soon  forgot  such  minor  matters  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  day.  These  in¬ 
cluded  a  shopping  trip  on  foot,  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  charming  Australian 
officers  who  were  here  for  a  rest  too. 
We  bought  beautiful  bits  of  crude 
pottery  and  lovely  baskets  of  many 
kinds.  Nothing  good  is  really  cheap 
in  J apan  now  except  labor,  but  one  can 
not  resist  buying  articles  so  delight¬ 
fully  different  from  anything  one  sees 
at  home.  Some  of  our  girls  here  like 
to  use  Japanese  fish  baskets  of  various 


styles  for  hand  bags  or  general  “carry- 
alls.” 

The  late  afternoon  found  us  visit¬ 
ing  another  beautiful  island  in  the 
Inland  Sea,  EtaJima.  Jima  means 
island,  just  as  Yama  means  mountain. 
From  the  steep  and  deeply  wooded 
hills  of  EtaJima,  we  gained  a  wonder¬ 
ful  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  other 
islands  near  us.  Evening  found  us 
dining  at  the  officers’  club  in  Kuri  en¬ 
tertained  by  Australians  who  told  us, 
to  our  amazement,  that  Australia  sent 
home  ever^  Japanese  person  on  that 
continent  at  war’s  end  and  has  not  and 
does  not  intend  to  re-admit  any.  This 
shocked  us  very  much  indeed.  We 
trust  this  was  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment  ! 

Monday;  hack  to  school! 

Trains  are  punctual  here  so  the 
night  train  from  Hiroshima  got  us 
home  to  Osaka  in  time  to  have  a 
sh'ower  before  being  carted  off  to 
school  in  the  army  truck  which  bounces 
us  about  so  thoroughly  each  morning. 
We  had  had  breakfast  on  the  train 
using  our  “mess”  cards  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  we  do  for  all  meals  eaten  in 
“occupation”  trains  or  billets.  Uncle 
Sam  certainly  does  his  best  to  see  that 
we  get  sanitary  food  even  if  it  is  a 
bit  monotonous  as  to  content.  The 
Osaka  American  High  and  Jr.  High 
School  has  about  120  pupils  and  is 
housed  in  an  attractive  building  on  a 
hill  side.  We  feel  lucky  to  have  such 
pleasant  location.  We  teach  most  of 
the  regular  standard  home-side  sub¬ 
jects  and  run  the  school  as  much  like 
a  home-side  school  as  we  can.  Of 
course  the  classes  are  smaller  here  than 
at  home  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  American  schools  in  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  which  have  a  large  enroll- 
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ment.  We  are  however  constantly 
visited  by  a  stream  of  Japanese  guests 
some  of  whom  are  university  students, 
some  are  teachers,  and  some  are  just 
local  dignitaries  interested  in  our 
ways.  Actually  we  are  supposed  to 
have  about  four  or  five  visitors  on 
Tuesdays  and  another  four  or  five  on 
Thursdays;  but  lately  we  have  as 
many  as  three  to  eight  in  the  back  of 
the  room  most  any  time.  No  doubt 
this  is  good  for  all  concerned  in  some 
ways;  however  we  teachers  find  it 
takes  a  lot  of  extra  energy  to  try  to 
look  after  these  guests  properly  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  the  class  as  if 
no  guests  were  present.  Also  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  persuade  our  pupils  to 
show  a  courtesy  which  not  all  of  them 
spontaneously  feel  toward  the  natives 
here.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the 
pupils  rise  to  this  challenge  most  ad¬ 
mirably.  As  for  the  teachers,  nearly 
every  one  I  know,  has  some  sort  of 
project  to  do  with  some  Japanese 
people,  young  or  old,  in  the  after 
school  hours.  On  Mondays  I  teach 
three  Japanese  University  boys  who 
are  striving  to  improve  their  English. 
One  is  the  son  of  a  banker,  one  is  the 
son  of  a  grocer,  and  the  other  is  the 
son  of  an  iron  merchant.  These  boys 
are  really  very  sweet  as  are  their 
families  also;  eacb  has  entertained  me 
at  home  in  order  to  give  me  samples 
of  normal  Japanese  home  life.  These 
visits  are  often  full  of  surprises  with 
much  humor  resulting  from  language 
errors  made  on  both  sides,  for  of  course 
I  am  studying  Japanese  at  G.I.  night 
school.  My  teacher  there,  Mrs.  Okada, 
is  a  J apanese  lady  of  great  charm  and 
true  culture.  Though  over  60  years 
of  age,  she  has  scarcely  a  wrinkle  in 
her  sweet  face.  She  has  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land  off  and  on  for  nearly  30  years. 
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and  one  of  her  daughters  attended 
Cambridge  University  there.  This 
lady  has  ibeen  around  the  world  4 
times,  once  via  America,  once  via 
Siberia  as  I  went,  and  twice  via  Suez. 
Her  daughter,  Kachi,  teaches  piano 
and  violin ;  Teru  teaches  Chinese  and 
Japanese  character  writing  to  for¬ 
eigners  here.  Our  Latin  and  French 
teacher  is  studying  character  writing 
with  this  teacher. 

On  the  whole  the  Japanese  people 
seem  to  me  to  be  generous,  kind, 
friendly,  loyal,  brave,  and  courageous 
as  well  as  patient,  long  suffering,  and 
industrious.  I  like  some  of  them  very 
much.  The  custom  of  doing  every¬ 
thing,  everything,  EVERYTHING, 
by  rule  however  is  rather  oppressive, 
indeed  almost  suffocating,  to  the  free 
American  spirit.  Thus  I  have  tired 
of  our  class  in  flower  arrangement  end 
am  longing  to  make  a  mixed  bouquet 
just  any  old  way  I  wish! 

Tuesday,  my  Hobby  day: 

On  .Tuesday  after  school,  Mrs.  Oka, 
a  Japanese  friend,  comes  to  the  hotel 
to  have  tea  with  me  and  to  play  the 
piano  for  me.  She  loves  my  songs, 
especially  the  German  ones,  for,  she 
has  studied  in  Berlin  as  I  have  also. 
We  have  orgies  of  Brahms  followed  by 
feasts  of  Schubert  or  Schumann  and 
feel  sure  no  one  has  ever  excelled  the 
German  composers  of  songs.  Some¬ 
times  Mrs.  Oka  brings  one  of  her  two 
little  children  to  tea ;  on  such  days  I 
am  amazed  at  how  quiet  the  little 
eight-year-old  girl  or  the  little  nine- 
year  old  boy  is  during  the  hour  of 
music  following  our  tea.  It  is  my 
earnest  conviction  that  Americans 
would  do  well  to  encourage  a  little 
quietness  in  our  children  during  a 
reasonably  long  period  of  music  in  the 
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home  each  day.  The  enjoyment  of  all  schools  in  Japan,  and  we  haye  dim- 


would  be  greatly  increased  thereby.  It 
is  amazing  to  notice  how  great  an  in¬ 
terest  Japanese  are  taking  in  Western 
music,  both  classical  and  popular  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  decades.  All  good 
concerts  are  very  well  attended  here, 
and  every  good  music  teacher  is 
swamped  with  pupils. 

Wednesday — We  Visit  a  Japanese 
School: 

On  Wednesday  morning  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  visit  a  Japanese 
grade  school  with  two  of  our  educa¬ 
tors  from  Tokyo.  We  saw  complete 
lessons  in  the  fourth  grade  and  in  the 
sixth  grade,  in  both  of  which  the 
pupils  were  learning  to  write  and  read 
Japanese  in  the  new  Roman  script 
style.  They  call  this  “Romagi,”  and 
they  love  to  show  how  fast  they  can 
read  and  write  the  old  familiar  words 
in  the  new  way.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
both  the  teachers  (men,  by  the  way), 
were  excellent  and  that  the  speed  ob¬ 
tained  was  remarkable.  The  fourth 
grade  lesson  centered  about  a  trip  to 
Nara.  The  children  learned  vocabu¬ 
lary  suitable  to  travel  but  spelled  and 
wrote  the  words  the  new  way.  In  the 
sixth  grade,  the  subject  was  the  origin 
and  use  of  fire  in  the  life  of  man. 
Colored  flash  cards  were  used  to 
familiarize  the  children  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  words  as  they  look  spelled 
out  in  Romagi.  Later  the  children 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  rapid 
reading  aloud  of  paragraphs  written 
in  the  new  style.  There  were  about 
sixty  children  in  each  class;  this  is 
regretted  by  the  Japanese  who  natural¬ 
ly  wish  they  could  manage  to  have 
smaller  classes  and  hope  to  do  even¬ 
tually.  They  are  envious  of  our  smal¬ 
ler  classes  here  in  the  American 


culty  persuading  them  that  in  many 
towns  in  America  one  also  finds  huge 
classes,  especially  since  the  war.  Our 
grade  teachers  have  visited  several 
primary  schools  here  and  say  they  feel 
that  we  Americans  have  very  little  to 
add  to  the  Japanese  techniques  of 
teaching  small  childern.  However  our 
visits  to  secondary  schools  here,  as  well 
as  books  read  on  this  subject,  cause 
us  to  wish  that  there  were  more  free 
discussion  in  schools  of  the  higher 
levels.  Actually  Japan  is  now  experi¬ 
menting  in  many  of  our  American 
techniques;  is  trying  out  co-education 
in  many  schools ;  is  encouraging  more 
discussion  and  more  democratic  meth¬ 
ods  of  various  kinds;  and  is  making 
improvements  as  fast  as  possible. 
This  Wednesday  morning  was  full  of 
interest  and  inspiration  for  me.  The 
two  teachers  observed  seemed  to  me 
to  be  most  gifted;  one  was  a  very 
young  man,  the  other  was  middle  aged. 
I  returned  to  my  own  school  for  lunch 
and  then  taught  my  usual  afternoon 
classes.  Later  I  played  a  strenuous 
game  of  basket  ball  with  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  boys,  for  they  lacked 
one  player.  As  in  any  small  school, 
teachers  in  our  American  schools  out 
here,  must  be  prepared  to  take  part 
in  many  activities  and  to  teach  more 
than  one  subject. 

This  day  was  indeed  “full  of  mo¬ 
tion,”  for  as  I  walked  along  the  river 
with  a  friend  after  school  (our  hotel 
is  on  an  island),  we  felt  a  very  de¬ 
cided  earthquake.  Friends  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  floor  of  our  hotel 
at  that  time  later  told  us  that  this 
quake  was  no  laughing  matter  to  those 
in  elevated  places.  However  the  even¬ 
ing  found  me  rehearsing  my  vocal 
concert  for  next  Sunday  with  Wolf- 
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gand  Fetech,  my  European  accom¬ 
panist,  quite  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened  during  this  busy  day. 

Thursday — 7  meet  the  Press: 

Thursday  brought  quite  a  number 
of  Japanese  visitors  to  our  school 
again,  but  my  most  important  Jap¬ 
anese  encounter  of  the  day  was  the 
meeting  with  my  usual  Thursday  class 
at  the  Asahi  Press  from  four  o’clock 
to  half  past  fiv&  This  group  consists 
of  ten  reporters  of  the  foreign  section 
of  the  Asahi  Press,  a  big  newspaper 
here.  Each  of  these  men  is  an  expert 
in  some  field  of  foreign  news.  One 
covers  the  news  from  India,  one  cov¬ 
ers  the  news  from  China,  etc.  All 
speak  fairly  good  English  but  come  to 
me  for  idioms  and  slang  which  have 
proved  bothersome  during  the  week. 
These  men  I  enjoy  very  much,  for 
they  are  more  frank  in  discussions 
than  the  average  .Japanese,  due  to  their 
training  as  re|K>rter8.  We  discuss  any 
topics  we  please,  including  politics 
and  religion  and,  of  course,  Japanese 
customs.  One  of  these  reporters  has 
just  recently  returned  from  five  years 
imprisonment  in  Siberia.  lie  has  both 
good  and  bad  to  say  about  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  thing  that  impressed  him 
most  unfavorably  was  the  fact  that 
even  those  most  friendly  to  him  did 
not  dare  to  discuss  their  government 
either  with  him  or  with  each  other. 
During  my  diaeussions  with  these  men 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  a  little  frank 
missionary  work  nor  do  I  find  these 
men  unreceptive  to  our  highest  Chris¬ 
tian  concepts,  some  of  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  them.  For  example, 
though  many  here  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  this  group  had  not  heard 
of  the  answer  Christ  made  when 


stoned  on  the  way  to  His  crucifixion: 
“Father  forgive  them;  tbey  know  not 
what  they  do.”  Since  The  Buddhist 
religion  not  only  tolerates  revenge  but 
makes  it  mandatcry  in  defense  of  one’s 
honor,  this  incident  in  the  life  of  our 
Exampler  opened  a  new  door  of 
thought  to  these  men  which  was  most 
welcome,  offering  as  it  does  a  blessed 
release  from  the  obligation  to  take  re¬ 
venge  upon  past  enemies  and  hate 

them.  The  light  which  appeared  in 
the  faces  of  several  of  these  men  on 
hearing  this  story  was  suflicient  re¬ 
ward  for  all  the  energy  expended  in 
these  “language”  lessons. 

These  classes  have  also  stimulated 
my  own  reading.  Since  our  hotel  life 
here  frees  us  of  all  the  house  work  one 
normally  does  at  home,  one  naturally 
has  more  time  to  read.  Some  of  the 
books  which  have  helped  me  gain  at 
least  a  glimmer  of  understanding  con¬ 
cerning  what  I  see  in  Japan  are:  The 
Daughter  of  a  Samurai;  Japan  and 
the  Japanese,  An  Effort  at  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  by  Lafeadio  Hearn ;  Brother  is  a 
Stranger;  Bloch  Fountain;  The  Year 
of  the  Wild  Boar;  Sir  George  San- 
som’s  Short  Cultural  History  of 
Japan,  and  The  Western  World  and 
Jajnn.  A  new  light  book  for  leisure 
reading,  Popcorn  on  the  Ginza,  gives 
the  account  of  the  impressions  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  Red  Cross  girl  who 
came  over  here  early  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  Things  have  changed  a  lot  since 

then,  and  this  girl  is  a  bit  severe  in 
her  criticism  of  the  Japanese;  however 
this  book  does  contain  many  of  the  re¬ 
actions  still  typical  to  Americans  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  months  of  their  stay 
here  in  post  war  days. 

Friday — The  Fair! 

On  Friday  we  took  our  entire  school 
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(about  120  pupils)  to  the  “American 
Fair”  at  Nishinomia  near  Osaka. 
This  fair  is  a  prefectural  fair,  not  a 
national  and  not  a  world  fair.  It 
originated  in  the  minds  of  “the  brain 
trust”  of  the  Asahi  Press.  These  men 
conceived  the  notion  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  the  people  of  Japan  to 
see  some  replicas  of  famous  American 
scenes  and  documents  as  well  as  model 
American  houses  and  exhibits  of  the 
sort  one  normally  sees  at  a  good  county 
fair  at  home.  They  chose  the  area 
around  the  great  stadium  of  Nishin¬ 
omia  as  the  site  for  this  fair,  and  there 
they  erected  a  series  of  most  excellent 
panoramic  views  of  such  famous 
American  spots  as  Golden  Gate  Har^ 
bor  and  bridge.  New  York  Harbor  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  these 
views  was  seen  by  climbing  first  into 
a  huge  model  clipper  and  looking  down 
onto  N.  Y.  Harbor  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  etc.  There  were  also  many 
scenes  from  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
The  White  House,  The  Lincoln 
-Memorial,  etc.  There  were  also  con¬ 
trasting  scenes  showing  America  in 
the  days  of  the  covered  wagon  com¬ 
pared  to  contemporary  America. 
There  were  the  usual  industrial  ex¬ 
hibits  as  well  as  elaborate  photographs 
of  American  plants  and  products.  In 
short  this  fair  gave  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Japanese  people  a  real 
glimpse  of  the  sights  of  America.  We 
Americans  l)eamed  with  pride  at  recog¬ 
nition  of  beloved  spots,  and  noted  with 
pleasure  the  silent,  awe-struck  faces 
of  the  countless  Japanese  people  of  all 
ages  who  were  filing  past  each  exhibit. 

Our  marvelous  mess  sergeant  set  up 
a  cafeteria  line  near  our  parking  lot 
at  noon  and  fed  us  the  usual  excellent 


lunch  received  at  school.  Would  that 
our  hotel  cook  would  take  a  few  lea- 
sons  from  this  sergeant!  Two  Jap¬ 
anese  reporters  frewn  the  Asahi  Press 
were  our  guests  this  day  and  to  their 
great  (pleasure  ate  hot-dogs  and  Ameri¬ 
can  potato  salad,  and  drank  Coca-cola 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  They 
were  as  pleased  as  a  couple  of  “Kids.” 
We  all  enjoyed  this  fair  enormously ! 
Army  busses  returned  our  children  to 
the  correct  depots  at  the  usual  hour. 
Many  of  them  commute  from  Kobe 
and  Nara.  Late  Friday  afternoon 
found  me  at  our  P.X.  (Post  Ex¬ 
change)  beauty  parlor  letting  several 
sweet  little  Japanese  girls  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  me  look  my  best 
for  my  concert  in  Gifu  Sunday.  The 
evening  was  of  course  spent  in  rehear¬ 
sal  with  my  accompanist,  Wolfgang 
Fetsch,  who  was  rather  excited  as  he 
had  at  last  secured  passage  to  America 
on  a  boat  sailing  in  May. 

Saturday :  A  trip  on  a  New, 

Clean  Train! 

After  rushing  through  a  pile  of 
school  themes  followed  by  a  rehearsal 
of  my  songs,  Mr.  Fetsch  and  I  caught 
the  noon  train  for  Gifu  some  three 
hours  distance  away.  This  new,  crack 
Kobe-Tokyo  Express  is  one  of  Japan’s 
newest  and  finest  trains,  the  cleanness 
and  comfort  of  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  trains  in  America. 
We  noticed  that  the  scenery  so  often 
observed  from  the  less  agreeable  local 
coaches  now  seemed  more  attractive 
when  seen  from  the  large  view  win¬ 
dows  of  this  modem  comfort  coach. 

In  Gifu  where  we  have  several  thou¬ 
sand  colored  troops,  we  were  met  by 
the  delightful  and  gifted  principal  of 
the  American  School  of  Gifu.  She 
drove  us  all  over  this  former  Japanese 
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air  base  now  remodeled  and  freshened 
with  white  paint  to  accommodate  our 
troops.  Attractive  new  bungalows  now 
are  provided  there  for  many  of  the 
officers  and  their  families.  We  our¬ 
selves  stayed  at  the  officers’  club  over¬ 
looking  the  river  on  which  the  famous 
cormorant  fishing  takes  place  at  night 
by  torch  light.  How  we  would  love 
to  have  kidnapped  the  cook  from  this 
club!  We  had  not  eaten  such  home¬ 
like  food  for  many  months!  After 
dinner,  Mr.  Fetsch  practiced  some  of 
his  piano  numbers  in  the  dining  room 
to  the  gerat  interest  of  some  of  the 
guests,  one  of  whom,  a  young  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  even  went  to  his  room  ‘for  the 
scores  of  his  favorite  Beethoven  com¬ 
positions.  Thus  a  very  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  was  enjoyed  here. 

Sunday  in  Oifu: 

Of  course  we  attended  the  post 
chapel  on  Sunday  morning.  It  was 
crowded  to  capacity  with  fine  looking 
colored  folk  with  charming  manners 
and  warm  friendliness.  These  people 
take  great  pride  in  keeping  this  post 
spic  and  span  as  indeed  they  should, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  very  nicest  military 
locations  in  Japan.  Sunday  afternoon 
we  gave  our  little  concert  in  the  school 
auditorium  for  the  P.T.A.  and  other 
interested  friends.  We  were  assisted 
on  the  program  by  a  gifted 'Japanese, 
Miss  Oda,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Oberlin  University  in  Ohio.  Miss  Oda 
played  two  groups  of  piano  numbers 
and  I  sang  three  groups  of  songs:  one 
of  Italian  Folk  Songs,  one  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish  Carols,  and  one  of  German  Love 
Songs.  Our  audience  was  most  atten¬ 
tive  and  receptive;  even  the  several 
young  children  gave  wonderful  atten¬ 


tion.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  sing 
for  them.  Later  black,  white,  and 
Nisai  officers  and  families  mingled 
with  delightful  friendliness  and  cordi¬ 
ality  at  the  officers’  club.  We  all  had 
a  most  happy  time,  made  many  new 
friends,  and  broadened  our  under¬ 
standing  and  res|)eet  for  each  other 
immeasurably.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  spent  a  more  (enjoyable  weekend. 
Our  hostess  dashed  us  off  just  in  time 
to  make  the  8 :14  train  back  to  Osaka 
where  we  arrived  just  before  mid¬ 
night  feeling  more  inspired  than  tired. 

This  concludes  the  diary  of  the  last 
9  days.  I  write  of  these  things  to  my 
friends  at  home  in  ordtr  to  share  this 
whole  experience  as  best  I  can  and  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  needed  and 
expected  of  a  teacher  serving  with  this 
occupation,  the  whole  tone  of  which  is 
thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  highly 
idealistic.  One  can  not  serve  in  this 
enormous  undertaking  under  the  in- 
spdred  leadership  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  without  being  filled  with  the 
greatest  desire  to  help  in  every  way 
possible  this  struggling  people,  long¬ 
ing  as  they  do  to  find  a  better  way  of 
life;  longing  to  understand  and  be 
understood  by  the  other  peoples ;  long¬ 
ing  to  leap  ahead  a  thousand  years  in 
a  single  century  and  walk  beside  the 
other  nations  in  fellowship  and  equal¬ 
ity.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault  both 
with  the  Japanese  people  and  with  our 
administration  of  their  affairs,  but  it 
is  less  easy  to  offer  any  more  effective 
plan  to  help  the  whole  Orient  find  a 
better  life  than  by  showing  this  people 
the  way  of  democracy  and  hoping  that 
in  years  to  come  they  will  in  turn 
assist  their  neighbors  to  find  it. 


A  Visit  with  George  Bernard  Shaw 

By  N.  DEAN  EVANS 

Head  of  English  Department,  James  M unroe  High  School, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

(The  author  met  Mr.  Shaw  while  making  a  travel-atudy  tour  of  England  in  connection 


with  hia  doctor  a  degree  at  the  Unireraity 

AS  an  English  teacher  and  an  ama- 
X~\.  teur  photographer,  I  harbored  a 
strong  desire  to  bring  home 
some  pictures  of  the  little  town  of 
Ayot  St.  Lawrence,  home  of  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  which  nestles 
in  the  English  countryside  about  30 
miles  north  of  London.  And  so  it  was 
not  strange  that  I  found  myself  in  a 
hired  cab  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
twentieth  heading  out  toward  the  little 
Hertfordshire  village.  Because  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  inaccessibility,  the  thought  of 
attempting  to  see  him  never  entered 
my  mind.  However,  on  the  insistent 
urging  of  the  cab  driver,  I  decided  to 
give  it  a  try. 

At  about  one  o’clock  when  we  pulled 
up  in  front  of  a  two-story  bridt  house, 
surrounded  by  a  well-kept  lawn.  The 
green  iron  gates  at  the  entrance  bore 
the  inscription,  “Shaw’s  Corner.” 
With  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation 
I  walked  up  the  gravel  path  to  the 
front  door  and  rang  the  bell.  While 
waiting  what  seemed  an  eternity  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  brass  door  knocker  was 
inscribed  “G.  B.  Shaw,  Man  and 
Superman.”  In  due  course  a  middle 
aged  lady,  whom  I  mentally  identified 
as  Mr.  Shaw’s  housekeeper,  answered 
my  ring.  I  introduced  myself  as  an 
American  teacher  who  would  like  to 
say  hello  to  Mr.  Shaw.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  there  might  be  some  hope 
if  1  returned  at  four  o’clock. 


Pennsylvania.) 

It  was  not  difficult  to  spend  three 
hours  in  Ayot  St  Lawrence,  taking 
pictures  and  enjoying  this  typical 
little  English  village.  Promptly  at 
four  I  returned  to  “Shaw’s  Comer,” 
and  the  housekeeper  told  me  she’d  see 
what  she  could  do.  T  was  ushered  into 
a  bright  sitting  room,  overlooking  the 
spacious  lawn.  Among  other  furnish¬ 
ings  in  the  room  were  several  busts  of 
Shaw,  a  Hollywood  Academy  Award 
“Oscar,”  and  a  staffiture  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened 
slowly  and  the  ninety-three-year-old 
playwright  entered,  hand  extended.  I 
rose  and  we  shook  hands.  It  was  a 
moment  of  mixed  emotions  for  a 
twenty-four-year-old  English  teacher. 
There  before  me  was  one  of  the  great 
literary  figures  of  the  century.  With 
sparkling  eyes  and  snow  white  beard 
he  was  the  Shaw  I  had  pictured,  clad 
in  his  famous  tweed  knickers  and 
leather  sandals.  He  put  me  complete¬ 
ly  at  ease  by  indicating  a  seat  and  by 
asking  what  he  could  do  for  me.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  an  American 
teacher  who  had  just  dropped  by  to 
say  hello.  I  told  him  further  that  I 
was  visiting  English  secondary  schools 
in  connection  with  a  project  for  my 
doctor’s  degree.  He  showed  an  im¬ 
mediate  interest  and  asked  if  English 
schools  seemed  similar  to  American 
schools.  I  replied  that  they  were  in 
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many  respects.  I  said  that  I  believed, 
from  my  observation,  that  academic 
and  intellectual  attainments-  were 
stressed  more  in  England  than  in 
America.  I  explained  that  American 
educational  philosophy  placed  more 
emphasis  on  social  development  of  the 
child. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  stated  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  visual  education  in  the  form  of 
motion  pictures  is  valuable.  However, 
he  does  not  believe  in  firing  questions 
at  the  children  after  they  have  seen 
a  film.  He  thinks  that  motion  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  used  mainly  for  appre¬ 
ciation  of  values. 

He  rules  the  question-recitation 
method  out  of  teaching.  He  believes 
that  the  three  r’s  should  be  taught  and 
then  the  curriculum  should  be  adapted 
to  the  students’  interests.  Classes 
should  be  something  pupils  can  enjoy, 
according  to  Mr.  Shaw.  He  believes 
that  students  should  ask  the  question 
— not  the  teacher. 

In  regard  to  sex  education  he  told 
me  that  he  thinks  parents  should 
handle  it  at  an  early  age  when  chil¬ 
dren  start  to  ask  questions.  At  the 
onset  of  adolescence,  however,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  neither  the  parents  nor  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  should 
cope  with  the  problem.  He  believes 
that  the  close  pupil  relationship  with 
parents  and  teachers  will  inhibit  them 
as  far  as  sex  discussion  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Shaw  holds  that  special  visiting 
teachers  should  go  from  school  to 
school  and  present  the  material.  Then 
students  would  feel  more  free  about 
asking  questions  and  r?iising  problems. 
I  then  explained  the  new  system  of 
sex  education  by  motion  pictures 
which  has  been  tried  in  Oregon,  and 
stated  that  it  was  a  comparatively  new 
'  approach. 


He  stated  that  the  radio  has  done 
much  to  make  the  world  smaller  and 
that  it  has  contributed  to  mass  educa¬ 
tion.  When  Mr.  Shaw  came  to  Ayot 
St.  Lawrence  some  forty  years  ago  al¬ 
most  no  one  had  been  over  five  miles 
away  from  the  village.  One  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  been  to  London  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  traveler.  Shaw  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  radio  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  world  and  its  affairs  into 
little  hamlets  such  as  his. 

As  a  teacher  I  expressed  interest  in 
his  famous  statement,  “He  who  can 
does;  he  who  cannot,  teaches.”  And 
I  asked  him  to  explain  it.  He  said 
that  a  man  who  is  “doing”  all  the 
time  does  not  really  have  time  to 
teach.  Furthermore  he  said  that  all 
are  not  competent  as  teachers.  Point¬ 
ing  to  me,  he  added,  “For  example,  I 
could  not  teach  you  to  write  plays.” 

After  about  a  half  hour  of  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  Mr.  Shaw  indicated 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  return  to  his 
work.  As  I  was  leaving  I  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  take  several  pictures.  Mr. 
Shaw  was  most  gracious,  posing  for 
both  movies  and  stills.  His  attitude 
throughout  our  meeting  was  one  of 
keen  interest  in  the  topics  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  After  the  picture  taking  I 
told  him  that  it  had  been  a  pleasure 
to  meet  him ;  we  shook  hands  and  said 
goodbye.  Mr.  Shaw’s  secretary,  lean¬ 
ing  from  the  upstairs  window,  smiled 
and  said,  “You’re  a  mighty  lucky 
young  man.”  And  I  knew  it.  Yet 
somehow  I  was  filled  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  great  man  enjoyed  meet¬ 
ing  someone  who  was  nobody  for  a 
change — an  American  school  teacher 
who  now  closed  the  gate  at  “Shaw’s 
Corner”  and  walked  slowly  through 
the  little  village. 
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The  Case  for  the  Department  Head 

By  DAVID  SKOLNIK 
Central  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


PROBABLY  the  least  understood 
position  in  the  public  school 
system  today  is  that  of  the  high- 
school  department  head.  Everyone 
knows  that  large  offices  and  factories 
work  under  the  supervision  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  Only  in  this  way  can 
those  who  do  similar  work  be  united 
under  responsible  leadership  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  team.  Considering  the  wide 
diversification  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  modern  high  school,  the  position 
of  department  chairman  is  a  natural 
one. 

One  reason  for  the  confusion  about 
the  position  of  department  chairman 
is  the  dearth  of  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a 
600-page  book  on  secondary  education 
to  devote  scarcely  a  paragraph  or  two 
to  the  functions  of  the  department 
chairman.  Conscious  of  this  defi- 
ency,  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  (NEA) 
has  issued  a  report  on  The  Department 
Head  and  Instructional  Improvement. 
More  recently,  the  Association  of 
High-School  Department  Chairmen 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  published  a 
manual  primarily  for  its  own  mem¬ 
bers^  The  High  School  Department 
Chairman,  His  Role  in  the  Newark 
Schools.  This  manual  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  evaluate  a  theoretical  posi¬ 
tion  but  explains  in  some  detail  the 
work  that  the  department  chairmen 
in  one  city  are  doing  as  a  result  of 


being  charged  with  definite  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

In  the  Newark  manual  the  work  is 
described  under  eight  areas.  When  I 
first  took  on  the  duties  of  department 
chairman,  I  submitted  a  list  of  activi¬ 
ties  that  I  proposed  to  undertake.  My 
principal  stated  that  he  would  be  sat¬ 
isfied  if  only  half  of  them  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  Although  I  cannot  report 
categorically  what  per  cent  of  them 
have  proved  fully  productive,  I  do 
know  that  few  of  them  were  dropped 
and  that  new  ones  are  being  added  all 
the  time.  The  ultimate  objective  of 
all  these  activities  is  twofold:  (1)  to 
improve  the  work  in  my  own  depart¬ 
ment;  and  (2)  to  break  down  the.  bar¬ 
riers  that  too  often  separate  subject 
from  subject. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked, 
why  do  high-school  teachers  who  are 
specialists  in  their  subjects  require  de¬ 
tailed  supervision  ?  Part  of  the  answer 
lies  in  the  question  itself.  For  the 
reason,  that  they  are  specialists  they 
need  leadership  in  their  respective 
fields  to  use  their  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  in  implementing  the  over-all 
school  program.  Another  part  of  the 
answer  is  contained  in  the  makeup  of 
human  nature.  Without  the  spur  of 
leadership,  teachers  are  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  their  preparation  complete  and 
lapse  into  inaction.  We  have  all 
known  teachers  who  consistently 
opposed  the  adoption  of  new  textbcK^ 


1  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  requests  in  care  of  the  Newark  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools. 
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simply  because  they  knew  the  old  ones 
by  heart. 

The  NEA  repwrt  (page  6)  states 
that  teachers  generally  prefer  the 
supervision  of  the  department  chair¬ 
man  to  that  of  the  principal  or  an 
outsider.  The  reasojis  for  this  are  not 
hard  to  find.  Facing  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  own  classes,  the  department 
chairman  understands  and  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  his  teachers.  He  is  usual¬ 
ly  regarded  as  a  friend  whose  help  is 
constantly  available.  If  the  teacher 
is  indisposed  or  absent,  the  department 
chairman  is  ready  to  step  in  and  per¬ 
sonally  see  that  the  classwork  is  made 
continuous.  ^Substitute  teachers  are 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  detailed 
manner  in  which  they  are  initiated 
into  their  work.  Instead  of  being 
thrown  on  their  own.  they  can  count 
on  the  department  chairman  to  plan 
with  them,  and  to  help  them  with 
teaching  and  discipline  problems. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  of  the 
position  of  department  chairman  is 
that  it  tends  to  intensify  the  stratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  secondary  school.  The 
fallacy  in  this  criticism  may  be  readily 
expo.sed  by  granting  the  absolute  need 
for  eliminating  the  present  stratifica¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  bringing  certain  influoncee  to  bear 
upon  the  teachers  who  perpetuate  the 
fragmentary  curriculum.  Were  gen¬ 
eral  administrators  alone  to  exert  all 
this  prc'ssure,  they  would  be  regarded 
by  the  teachers  as  lacking  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  separate  subjects.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that,  if  the  desired 
change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  a  given  department  is  to 
take  place,  it  must  be  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  one  of  their  own  members. 
If  the  department  chairman  is  selected 
for  his  broad  view  of  the  educative 


process,  as  well  as  for  the  many  other 
qualities  needed  for  the  position,  he 
should  be  invaluable  in  leading  his 
group  toward  the  goal  of  integration. 

To  understand  how  the  department 
chairman  helps  to  integrate  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  Newark  we  go  back  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  position  of  de¬ 
partment  chairman  is  founded  ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  much  more  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  working  with  small  groups. 
In  Newark,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Department  Chairmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  all  the  schools,  is  constantly  at 
work  formulating  plans  for  making 
the  over-all  instructional  program 
more  effective.  These  plans  are 
brought  back  to  the  small  groups  of 
department  chairmen  in  the  separate 
schools  for  explanation,  discussion, 
and  criticism.  Finally,  the  entire 
association  meets  periodically  to  ini¬ 
tiate,  discuss,  and  ratify  solutions  to 
common  problems. 

The  department  chairman  keeps  his 
objectives  clearly  in  mind  when  mak¬ 
ing  assignments  in  the  department. 
Some  years  ago,  a  department  chair¬ 
man  was  asked  about  his  own  teach¬ 
ing  program.  lie  said,  “I  get  a  class 
period  off  and  the  choice  of  my  own 
schedule.”  This  violated  every  one 
of  the  following  principles  that  we 
now  observe  in  scheduling. 

1.  We  try  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  teachers’  talents. 

2.  We  assign  ourselves  the  classes 
that  we  feel  we  can  strengthen.  In 
this  way  we  help  the  teachers  by  pass¬ 
ing  on  our  experiences. 

3.  We  bear  in  mind  the  need  for 
exchanging  assignments  with  other 
members  of  our  departments  so  that 
we  can  visit  those  classes  that  would 
normally  come  the  same  time  as  ours. 
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4.  We  provide  a  desirable  time 
for  administrative  duties. 

5.  We  constantly  bear  in  mind  our 
augmented  value  as  supervisors  be¬ 
cause  of  our  work  in  teaching. 

In  referring  to  a  teacher  who  had 
just  become  a  principal,  some  wag 
said,  “He  has  quit  working  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  is  now  worrying  for  it.”  It 
does  take  someone  to  worry  about  a 
school  or  a  department.  Having  one’s 
complacency  disturbed  is  the  first  step 
in  improving  anything.  I  once  had 
to  remind  a  teacher  that  I  shared  with 
him  the  responsibility  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  department.  Asked  what 
I  meant  by  it,  I  tried  to  explain  that 
if  anything  went  wrong  I  would  na¬ 
turally  get  some  blame.  His  re¬ 
joinder:  “What  can  go  wrong? 
Nothing  ever  did.”  It  took  some  time 
for  this  teacher  to  see  that  many 
things  can  happen  that  would  reflect 
favorably  or  unfavorably  on  all  the 
members  of  the  department. 

The  responsibility  of  a  chairman 
for  his  department  begins  with  the 
teaching  of  his  own  classes.  Poten¬ 
tially,  his  results  may  be  projected  in¬ 
to  the  whole  department  and  even  more 
widely.  The  department  chairman  is 
responsible  for  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  about  classes  with  his  teachers. 
This  responsibility  extends  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  pupils,  helping  evaluate  and 
plan  for  them — not  merely  gossip 
about  them.  The  responsibility  of  the 
department  chairman  extends  to  free¬ 
ing  the  teacher  from  slavishly  follow¬ 
ing  the  textbook  and  encouraging  him 
to  strike  out  boldly  on  his  own.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  department  chairman  has  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  his  own 
professional  standing  so  that  his  staff 
will  look  to  him  for  leadership  not 
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merely  because  of  his  position  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  accomplishments. 

Many  schools  have  so-called  depart¬ 
ment  heads  who  are  merely  nominal. 
They  have  no  special  preparation  nor 
ai^  they  allowed  enough  time  to  do 
the  job.  It  would  appear  that  the 
NEA  report  referred  to  earlier  is 
based  on  information  obtained  from 
such  schools.  An  article  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary,  1950  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  entitled  The  Status  and  Duties 
of  Depcrtment  Heads  by  R.  D.  Shouse, 
also  applies  to  such  schools.  This  arti¬ 
cle  unwittingly  reveals  an  important 
reason  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  such 
department  heads;  namely,  that  they 
are  not  trusted  with  the  authority  to 
do  real  supervision.  For  example,  Mr. 
Shouse  admonishes  department  heads 
thusly:  “Visits  to  classrooms  of  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  made  only  upon  invita¬ 
tion.  They  should  not  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection.”  I  wonder 
if  a  tried  and  trusted  supervisor  is 
ever  given  such  advice.  Let  us  com¬ 
pare  this  extreme  edict  with  the  more 
balanced  view  in  the  Newark  Depart¬ 
ment  Chairmen’s  Manual. 

“The  chairman  regularly  visits  all 
the  classes  in  his  department.  He  is 
‘on  call’  at  all  times.  One  measure  of 
his  effectiveness  is  the  frequency  with 
which  teachers  invite  him  to  visit.  His 
purpose  at  all  times  is  to  be  helpful, 
to  contribute  from  his  own  background 
of  experience  and  scholarship  toward 
an  improved  situation.  Ideally,  he  is 
regarded  by  department  members  as 
both  a  friend  and  counsellor.” 

Mr.  Shouse  warns  department 
chairmen  of  four  possible  pitfalls. 
Where  this  warning  is  sound  it  is 
superfluous  to  the  well-prepared  sup¬ 
ervisor  and  does  nothing  more  that 
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further  disclose  the  author’s  mistrust 
of  department  chairmen.  There  must 
be  some  magic  that  makes  a  teacher  an 
efficient  supervisor  when  he  takes  on 
the  title  of  principal  but  not  otherwisa 
On  the  positive  side,  Mr.  Shouse  men¬ 
tions  eleven  possible  contributions  of 
department  chairmen  but  these  are  so 
condensed  that  the  author’s  belief  in 
them  remains  somewhat  in  doubt.  The 
frenzied  fear  that  department  chair¬ 
men  might  place  too  much  emphasis 
on  subject  matter  ignores  the  fact  that 
learning  does  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum.  In  his  delightful  little  book 
Teacher  in  America,  Jacques  Barzun 
says,  ‘‘The  only  way  to  teach  a  person 
is  to  teach  him  something.” 

The  NEA  report  (on  page  28)  in 
the  following  paragraph  confirms  the 
fact  that  department  chairmen  have 
not  lx*en  given  a  real  trial. 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  observe 
what  could  be  done  if  the  principal 
would  delegate  real  supervisory  func¬ 
tions  and  actually  make  the  position 
one  of  leadership.  In  this  setting,  the 


head  would  have  time  for  Supervision, 
and  he  could  also  keep  his  classroom 
contact  through  some  teaching.  It 
w’ould  be  imperative  that  he  have  pro¬ 
fessional  training  which  would  enable 
him  to  help  his  teachers  understand 
their  pupils  rather  than  merely  help 
them  distribute  facts  efficiently. 
Opportunities  for  him  to  exchange 
ideas  with  other  supervisors  in  simi¬ 
lar  positions  in  other  departments 
would  be  made  available  to  him.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  ideal  setting  would,  in  the 
final  analysis,  change  the  nature  of 
his  position.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  re¬ 
port  of  any  consequence  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  should  be  based  on  schools 
where  Ihe  ideal  situations  described 
are  not  present.  It  would  seem  that 
the  natural  starting  point  for  such  a 
study  would  be  some  large  cities  that 
have  used  the  position  successfully. 
In  Newark,  we  meet  many  conditions 
that  are  here  pictured  as  idealistic 
and  non-existent. 
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Birth  of  an  English  University 

By  EDWARD  HODGKIN 
A  Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  SPECTATOR,  London 


The  foundation  of  a  new  univer¬ 
sity  college  is  not  in  these  days 
a  thing  of  itself  to  arouse  won¬ 
der.  Universities  must  to  a  certain 
extent  follow  the  simple  laws  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  and  the  middle  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  obviously 
destined  to  rank  in  history  with  those 
of  the  sixteenth  and  late  nineteenth 
centuries  as  a  period  of  intense  uni¬ 
versity  activity.  The  fact  that  the 
latest  recruit  of  university  standing 
is  located  in  North  Staffordshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  also  not  remarkable.  Here  is 
an  area  of  heavy  population,  self- 
conscious  and  self-confident,  which  has 
so  far  lacked  the  badge  of  regional 
emancipation  which  comes  from  the 
possession  of  a  local  university. 

North  Staffordshire  is  making  up 
for  its  delay  in  starting  by  doing 
things  its  own  way.  Until  now  the 
accepted  pattern  for  an  infant  univer¬ 
sity  has  been  for  private  generosity 
and  local  good  will  to  unite  in  form¬ 
ing,  usually  on  a  fairly  small  scale,  a 
college  for  adult  studies.  In  due 
course  this  college  may  receive  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  form  of  money  from  the 
University  Grants  Committee  and  a 
grant  from  the  British  Treasury. 
Finally,  after  a  probationary  period  of 
indefinite  length,  the  status  of  a  full 
university  is  reached.  Today  there 
are  in  England  four  such  colleges  still 
in  the  probationary  stage — Exeter, 
Hull,  Leicester  and  Southampton. 

Most  modern  universities  can  look 
back  to  a  founder,  an  indivdiual — 


merchant,  statesman,  philanthropist  or 
what  not — whose  portrait,  at  full 
length  and  in  academic  robes,  succeeds 
in  preserving  his  memory  more  vivid¬ 
ly  than  are  preserved  in  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  no  less  worthy  monarchs 
and  archbishops  whose  generosity  in¬ 
sured  these  earlier  foundations.  But 
although  the  inspiration  behind  the 
University  College  of  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  is  in  part  due  to  a  number  of 
men  who,  in  the  course  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  have  been  connected  with 
adult  education  in  the  district,  if  it 
is  mainly  municipal.  The  final  im¬ 
petus  which  converted  the  idea  into  a 
fact  came  from  the  City  Council  of 
Stoke-on-Trent,  the  Borough  Council 
of  Burt on-on-T rent,  and  the  County 
Council  of  Staffordshire.  These  three 
bodies  are  the  real  founders  of  the 
college,  and  to  find  a  parallel  example 
of  the  corporate  genesis  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  you  must  go  back  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  “Town’s  College”  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1583. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
staff  and  students  the  main  peculiarity 
of  the  University  College  of  North 
Staffordshire  will  be  not  so  much  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin  as  the  fact 
that  its  examinations  will  be,  within 
certain  limits,  its  own  concern  from 
the  outset.  For  all  other  university 
colleges  apprenticeship  has  meant  that 
candidates  for  degrees  take  the  ex¬ 
ternal  examination  of  the  University 
of  London.  North  Staffordshire  has 
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secured  the  right  to  organize  its  own 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts,  This  concession  may 
arouse  a  certain  amount  of  envy  in 
other  societies  less  fortunately  pro¬ 
vided  for;  whatever  advantages  by 
way  of  a  uniform  standard  there  may 
be  in  tbe  London  connection,  they  are 
not  obvious  to  professors  and  tutors 
who  are  obliged  to  teach  more  or  less 
blind  to  a  syllabus  and  an  examination 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Xot  that  North  Staffordshire  has 
emancipated  itself  from  all  control. 
It  has  sought  and  obtained  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  three  universities — Oxford, 
Birmingham  and  Manchester — the 
first  linked  by  long  association  in  adult 
education,  the  two  latter  by  geogra¬ 
phy.  These  have  each  appointed  re¬ 
presentatives  to  an  Academic  Council, 
which  will  be  responsible  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  academic  standards  equal 
to  those  at  other  universities;  its 
approval  will  be  required  for  senior 
appointments  to  the  teaching  staff,  the 
appointment  of  external  examiners, 
the  curricula  of  studies,  and  so  on. 
The  relationship  between  the  young 
College  and  the  older  universities  will 
be  close  and  personal,  and  for  North 
Staffordshire  probation  ought  to  mean 
something  more  than  simply  a  nega¬ 
tive  period  of  waiting. 

The  Principal-designate  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  Lord  Lindsay  of  Birker,  has 
given  as  a  reason  for  the  “sponsorship” 
plan  “the  desire  to  have  a  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  experiment  in  regard  to  sylla¬ 
bus  than  is  possible  otherwise.”  The 
uses  to  which  this  freedom  can  be  put 
are  already  apparent  It  is  proposed 
that  the  normal  course  for  a  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  will  last  four  years  instead  of 
three,'  and  that  the  first  year  shall  be 
a  general  course — a  studium  generale 


— obligatory  to  all,  and  including  such 
subjects  as  modem  institutions,  Eng¬ 
lish,  foreign  languages,  and  experi¬ 
mental  scienca  After  the  first  year 
there  will  be  three  years’  further  study 
for  which  students  will  select  particu¬ 
lar  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects. 
Naturally,  since  the  area  is  a  highly 
industrial  one  and  since  any  lively 
university  reflects  the  color  of  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  is  hoped  to  link  up  the 
university’s  work  with  the  technical 
and  scientific  work  of  the  locality,  but 
the  worst  vices  of  specialization  should 
be  avoided,  and  North  Staffordshire 
should  prove  a  useful  recruiting 
ground  for  teachers  at  secondary  mod¬ 
ern  schools,  who  are  at  present  far 
from  easy  to  come  by. 

The  Collie  is  to  be  residential. 
Fr,om  150  to  200  students  of  both 
sexes  are  expected  when  the  first  term 
begins  in  the  autumn  of  1950,  and 
thereafter  about  200  more  should  be 
added  each  year  until  1953  when  the 
expected  maximum  capacity  of  800 
will  be  reached.  For  the  pioneers 
residence  is  not  going  to  involve  any 
corrupting  luxury;  although  they  will 
not  be  expected  to  live  in  tents,  neither 
will  they  enjoy  the  comparable  luxury 
of  a  set  of  rooms  in  Peckwater.  In 
other  words  they  will  be  living  in  con¬ 
verted  army  huts  which,  though  their 
conversion  into  groups  of  bed-sitting- 
rooms  can,  it  is  hoped,  be  done  with 
skill,  are  not  intended  to  be  more  than 
a  temporary  substitute  for  regular 
halls  of  residence. 

The  huts  have  the  merit  of  being  in 
situ.  The  College  has  acquired  Keele 
Hall,  about  five  miles  from  Stoke-on- 
Trent  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  as  the  site  of 
its  activities — a  choice  which  is  in 
every  way  fortunate.  The  Hall  itself, 
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for  a  long  time  the  home  of  the  Sneyd 
family,  was  rebuilt  in  1860  after  the 
design  of  an  Italian  architect  with  a 
good  many  heraldic  flourishes  which 
did  not,  however,  impair  its  basic 
solidity.  During  the  war  it  suffered 
under  occupation  by  friendly  troops, 
and  today  it  has  the  messy  look  of  all 
abandoned  military  camps.  Coils  of 
rusting  dannert  wire  litter  the  garden, 
whitewashed  notices  record  the  sites 
of  swill-tubs  and  orderly  rooms;  in¬ 
comprehensible  instructions  in  Polish 
and  easily  comprehensible  instructions 
in  English  decorate  the  walls.  But 
the  Hall  is  large  enough  to  provide 
almost  all  the  necessary  lecture-rooms 
and  common-rooms,  and  the  huts  are 
numerous  enough  to  house  the  stu¬ 
dents.  If  the  money  is  forthcoming 
(and  the  University  Grants  Commit¬ 
tee  has  agreed  that  it  shall  be — unless 
of  course  there  is  a  major  change  in 
Government  policy  towards  the  uni¬ 
versities),  there  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  have  to 
be  a  building  program  costing  many 
million  pounds  sterling.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  the  Grants  Committee 
should  bear  the  cost  of  capital  expendi¬ 


ture,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  three  public  authorities  concerned 
with  the  college  are  contributing  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  running  costs;  in 
other  universities  and  university  col¬ 
leges  the  local  authorities’  share  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  about  14  per 
cent  So  far  the  college  has  no  en¬ 
dowments,  and  none  has  been  sought, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  these 
may  be  forthcoming  here,  as  elsewhere, 
to  provide  special  amenities,  scholar¬ 
ships,  lectures  and  so  forth. 

Although  Keele  Hall  is  so  close  to 
the  centers  of  population  it  is  effective¬ 
ly  isolated  from  them.  From  the  Hall, 
insulated  by  150  acres  of  its  own 
grounds,  there  is  hardly  a  house  to  be 
seen.  It  may  be  that  detaching  a  uni¬ 
versity  from  the  life  of  the  towns  from 
which  it  draws  its  support  is  contrary 
to  English  tradition,  but  for  tutors 
and  students  alike  this  self-contained 
existence  is  almost  certainly  to  be  pre 
ferred.  The  situation  of  a  university, 
as  much  as  its  curriculum  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  is  what  decides  its  character. 
In  all  these  respects  the  University 
College  of  North  Staffordshire  seems 
to  have  made  an  auspicious  start. 
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Dynamic  Concepts  Education 

By  LLOYD  FREDERICK  SUNDERMAN 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Education  implies  a  minimum 
discipline  of  those  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  which  we  hope  may  pro¬ 
duce  human  happiness  and  effectual 
living  conditions.  It  becomes  the  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  of  life.  Through  education 
the  inert  mind  becomes  a  medium  for 
dignifying  the  human  personality. 
Only  education  will  make  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  human  person¬ 
ality  over  the  forces  of  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  intellectual  poverty.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  not  the  assimilation  of  masses 
of  prozaic  statements  about  what  to 
do.  It  demands  of  the  individual  the 
ability  to  discern  how  to  use  for  living 
his  acquired  information  about  how 
to  live..  This  gives  a  functional  and 
dynamic  concept  to  education. 

Education  and  Freedom.  Thus,  if 
education  is  to  be  functional  it  must 
be  available  to  all  who  demonstrate 
their  ability  and  desire  to  attain  it. 
It  is  then  obvious  that  such  availabil¬ 
ity  results  in  freedoms.  Certainly 
education  ^begins  around  freedoms ; 
freedom  of  the  will,  freedom  from 
w’antonness ;  freedom  for  all  human 
purposefulness.  Freedom  is  an  in¬ 
alienable  temporal  right;  freedom  is 
earned  and  must  be  constantly  sought. 
The  educated  person  is  a  directed  per¬ 
sonality.  Education  implies  under¬ 
standing.  The  important  factor  is  to 
guide  the  great  force  .  .  .  education. 
There  can  be  no  great  science,  justice, 
purposeful  will,  brotherhood,  love, 
wisdom,  democracy,  or  religion  with¬ 
out  the  freed  mind. 


Educational  Apathy.  One  of  the 
greatest  stumbling  blocks  in  a  program 
of  universal  education  is  apathy.  Pro- 
ress  in  democracy,  and  especially  in 
w  e  areas  just  mentioned,  has  often 
be>  thwarted  by  laxity  on  the  part  of 
the  laity;  freed  men  soon  forget  the 
price  paid  for  the  franchise  of  self 
determination  and  its  consequent  re¬ 
sponsibility,  A  responsibility  not 
shouldered  is  that  part  of  freedom 
which  is  lost.  In  our  political  and 
'social  order  educational  freedom  de¬ 
mands  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Education  is  the  sole  deter¬ 
miner  of  political,  social,  moral,  and 
spiritual  solvency.  Herein  lies  the 
greatest  weakness  of  modem  society. 
Education  is  the  only  hope  of  man  en¬ 
joying  his  basic  freedoms.  Education 
evolves  ideas  which  may  or  may  not 
be  assimilated,  depending  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  mind  has  been  put  in 
readiness  for  their  understanding. 

Educational  Dynamics.  Education 
helps  man  to  understand  himself  and 
his  environment.  If  it  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  it  must  first  of  all  involve  dy¬ 
namic  teaching;  the  end  result  which 
is  learning  will  of  necessity  involve 
direction.  It  implies  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  and  knowledge  may  in¬ 
volve  ideas,  attitudes,  techniques, 
skills,  memories,  habits,  morals,  ethics, 
and  all  other  determiners  for  human 
action  which  will  produce  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  living  experiences  of 
the  individual.  Men  must  learn  to 
know  that  which  is  essential  to  hap- 
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piness.  Learning  really  functions  in 
a  happy  environment ;  education  is  in¬ 
tertwined  with  the  learning  process; 
it  is  learning  itself. 

Education  implements  man’s  inher¬ 
ent  creativeness  and  the  concomitant  is 
his  dynamic.  His  dynamic  becomes 
his  motivating  genius.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  education  must  furnish  a 
type  of  training  which  is  centered, 
around  group  dynamics  because  man 
is  fundamentally  a  gregarious  indi¬ 
vidual.  Group  leadership  will  be  no 
stronger  than  the  dynamics  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  comprising  the  social  family. 
The  dynamic  and  intellectually  alert 
society  must  be  creatively  conscious. 

Educational  Enlightenment.  Edu¬ 
cation  takes  place  in  any  situation 
where  the  mind  is  free  to  exercise  all 
initiative  necessary  to  securing  ideas 
which  are  basic  to  understanding.  But 
the  free  mind  can  likewise  function 
only  if  it  is  a  free  agent  to  act  be¬ 
cause  it  has  thought  symbols  of  mean¬ 
ing.  Meaningful  symbols  arise  from 
myriad  patterns  of  ideas.  Effectual 
ideas  come  from  a  mozaic  of  interre¬ 
lated  meanings  which  are  entities  of 
larger  concepts  which  may  evolve  basic 
ideational  concepts. 

Education  if  it  is  to  be  functional 
in  tomorrow’s  society  it  must  cease 
being  the  “boring  stuff”  which  now  in¬ 
fests  our  classrooms.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  reason  for  its  low  status  of  profes¬ 
sional  respect  in  some  quarters  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  emanate  intuitive- 
ncss  and  individuality  and  has  for  the 
most  part  lost  the  group  or  individual 
dynamics  idea.  Many  educational 
offerings  are  so  overloaded  with  repeti¬ 
tion  that  they  have  lost  professional 
respect  by  many  academicians. 

Education  must  begin  to  eliminate 
the  horrible  practice  of  shouting  pity 


sounding  phrases,  beautifully  worded 
slogans,  tomes  of  curricula,  methods 
of  teaching  et  al.,  and  begin  to  have 
areas  of  understanding  and  engender 
thinking.  We  must  recognize  that 
learning  something  is  the  first  requi¬ 
site.  We  throw  the  baseball,  we  study 
baseball,  and  we  eventually  know 
something  about  it.  Learning  implies 
active  participation  as  well  as  reading. 
Assimilation  of  information  does  not 
imply  thinking  about — it  may  be  just 
memoritor  activity. 

Education  must  first  of  all  render 
service  to  the  immediate  generation. 
It  must  serve  immediate  needs.  A  cur¬ 
riculum  geared  to  the  needs  of  modem 
man  is  the  critical  point  for  departure 
in  curricula  revision.  An  important 
factor  in  conveying  to  human  beings 
a  service,  is  the  question  of  stating  in 
simple  terms  just  exactly  what  are  the 
needs  and  exactly  what  is  to  bo  accom¬ 
plished. 

Education  can  serve  man’r  great 
need  for  ameliorating  rioral  and 
spiritual  improverishment.  As  in  the 
past,  the  human  family  is  struggling 
more  with  human  problems  than  ever 
before.  Our  ideas  about  divorce  and 
marriage  have  become  greater  prob¬ 
lems  today  than  they  were  centuries 
ago.  Our  technological  development 
has  heightened  interest  in  the  need  for 
greater  social  stability.  Not  alone 
does  education  give  comprehension  to 
the  mind,  but  every  time  the  mind  is 
freed  it  increases  the  need  for  coping 
with  new  intellectual  ideas.  Educa¬ 
tion  creates  the  ramifications  of  under¬ 
standing  rather  than  lessening  them. 

Education  is  the  great  medium  for 
understanding  human  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  the  hope  for  teaching 
children  honesty,  integrity,  life  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  knowledge  of  understand- 
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ings  which  are  basic  to  survival.  Edu¬ 
cation  the  great  force  for  developing 
intellectual  social  effectiveness  for  all 
who  belong  to  a  social  group.  People 
are  thus  awakened  to  the  opportunity 
of  strengthening  the  enlightenment  of 
the  social  group,  thereby  making  for 
a  more  dynamic  human  family. 

Education  helps  man  solve  funda¬ 
mental  philosophical  life  problems. 
The  nature  of  our  educational  product 
determines  the  future  citizenry  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Education  should  bring 
about  a  personality  metamorphosis. 
From  the  naive  to  the  objective,  from 
the  uncreative  to  the  creative,  from  the 
inert  to  the  dynamic,  no  life  will  re¬ 
main  inconsequential  if  'taught  cre¬ 
ative  dynamic  human  living. 

Education  is  the  sole  medium  for 
creating  a  common  intellectual  en¬ 
vironment  for  man.  It  is  the  adequate 
basis  for  human  personalities  to  help 
build  for  tomorrow’s  society  a  common 
basis  for  human  intercourse.  Without 
enlightenment  there  will  never  be 
moral  law,  peace,  freedom,  happiness, 
a  universal  ethic,  religion,  and  a 
democratic  universal  brotherhood  of 
man.  An  educated  democracy  is  the 


only  foundation  for  an  ideal  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  There  are  no  human 
rights  without  the  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
tellect. 

Conclusion.  The  dynamics  of  edu-  ' 
cation  have  been  interpreted  by  many 
people  as  some  evanescent  quality 
which  is  not  readily  present  within  the 
teaching  and  learning  process.  The 
dynamics  is  a  concomitant  of  refined 
creativeness.  Often  we  have  forgotten 
the  creative  spark  within  human 
beings  and  have  through  our  disposi¬ 
tional  weakness  commercialized  an 
art  which  is  dependent  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  factor  for  its  success.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  educative  process  ?  Certainly  the 
dynamics  of  creating  an  intellectual 
environment  for  man  of  rendering 
service  to  the  needs  of  modern  man, 
of  ameliorating  moral  and  spiritual 
impoverishment,  of  understanding  hu¬ 
man  growth  and  development,  and  of 
solving  fundamental  philosophical  life 
problems,  present  challenging  occa¬ 
sions  for  disciplining  man  through  the 
educative  process  for  dynamic  living. 


Emerson  at  West  Point 

By  HAZEN  C.  CARPENTER 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Western  Reserve  University 

An  interesting  and  little-known  his  essay  on  “Power”  some  interest  in 
L  episode  in  Emerson’s  career  has  and  knowledge  of  the  Academy.  He 
to  do  with  his  tour  of  inspec-  had  reported  in  that  essay  an  experi- 
tion  as  an  official  visitor  at  the  United  ment  on  ordnance  by  Col.  Buford, 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  chief  engineer,  which  illustrated  the 
Point.  It  may  seem  to  put  some  power  of  “drill,  the  power  of  use  and 
strain  on  the  imagination  to  picture  routine”;  Emerson  had  concluded 
the  sixty-year-old  sage  of  Concord  that  “great  is  drill.”*  Per  se,  such  an 
watching  with  intense  interest  the  interest  could  hardly  be  construed  as 
maneuvers  of  a  battery  of  field  artil-  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  serve  as  an 
lery,  the  sweat-ibegrimed  cadet  artil-  inspector  of  a  military  establishment 
lerymen  riding  the  rolling  caissons;  Precisely  why  Secretary  of  War  Ed- 
watching  the  pieces  go  into  action,  ob-  win  M.  Stanton  extended  on  May  6, 
serving  the  bursts  of  ten-inch  mortar  1863,  an  invitation  to  Emerson  to  be 
shells ;  hearing  the  command  “Pass  in  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  for 
review !”  ring  over  the  parade  ground  that  year  is  matter  for  speculation, 
and. watching  dress  parade;  showing  Stanton  knew  him  personally,  and 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  whole  possibly  Charles  Sumner  had  suggest- 
training  program  at  the  Academy,  ed  that  the  prestige  of  Emerson’s  name 
keenly  enjoying  the  color  and  excite-  would  help  solidify  northern  unity, 
ment  of  the  spectacle.  Emerson  apparently  undertook  his 

The  task  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  “tour,”  however,  somewhat  reluctant- 
authorized  by  the  War  Department  on  ly.  He  arrived  at  Roe’s  Hotel  in  the 
July  1,  1816,  but  introduced  in  1819  village  of  West  Point  on  June  1,  1863, 
during  the  superintendency  of  Major  a  Sunday,  expecting  that  his  official 
Sylvanus  Thayer,  “the  Father  of  the  duties  would  'be  completed  in  two  days’ 
Military  Academy,”  was  to  conduct  time  so  that  he  could  return  home  to 
an  annual  inspection  of  the  Academy  Concord.  He  found  to  his  constema- 
and  “to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  tion  that  he  was  expected  to  serve  for 
War,  for  the  information  of  Congress  sixteen  days.  A  letter  to  his  wife  on 
...  the  actual  state  of  the  discipline,  the  day  of  his  arrival  stated  that  he 
instruction,  police  administration,  fis-  had  “no  time  or  patience  for  any  such 
cal  affairs,  and  other  concerns,  of  the  term,”  that  he  would  “disengage”  him- 
Institution.”^  self  at  the  earliest  possible  opportun- 

In  1860  Emerson  had  indicated  in  ity;*  he  wrote  to  his  brother  William 
1  Act  of  Congress,  August  8,  1846. 

2  The  Complete  Workt  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  by  E.  W.  Emerson,  Boston, 
1903-1904,  vol.  VI,  p.  77. 

3  The  Letters  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  by  B.  L.  Rusk,  N.  Y.,  1939,  toI.  V, 
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that  the  term  of  sixteen  days  was 
“quite  beyond  any  patience”  of  his; 

.  .  What  a  ridicule  is  or  appears  an 
examination  of  16  days!  for  any  issue 
that  I  can  learn  is  to  come  of  it  !”^ 

But  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  a  different 
tone  crept  into  the  letter  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Ellen;  he  informed  her  that  he 
had  not  yet  found  out  when  he  could 
disengage  himself,  and  that  he  was 
“kept  pretty  well  occupied.”®  Some 
of  his  determination  to  get  away  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  seems 
to  have  left  him.  When  he  actually 
did  leave  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  a 
safe  guess  that  he  stayed  for  the  en¬ 
tire  sixteen  days;  his  notes  show  that 
he  took  an  increasing  interest  and 
pleasure  in  all  he  saw — the  recitations, 
drill,  riding  and  other  exercises  in  the 
field,  and  dress  parade.  John  Bur¬ 
roughs,  before  he  was  introduced  to 
Emerson  at  the  Point,  took  him  for  an 
“eager,  alert,  inquisitive  farmer.” 
Evidently,  I  thought,  this  is  a  new 
thing  to  him;  he  feels  the  honor  that 
has  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 
means  to  do  his  duty  and  let  no  fact 
or  word  or  thing  escape  him.  When 
the  rest  of  the  Board  looked  dull  or 
fatigued  or  perfunctory,  he  was  all 
eagerness  and  attention.  He  certainly 
showed  a  kind  of  rustic  curiosity  and 
simplicity.”* 

Emerson  was  soon  saying  that 
“West  Point  Academy  makes  a  very 
agreeable  impression  on  me.”’^  With 
his  characteristic  delight  in  associa¬ 
tions  with  youth  he  talked  with  many 
of  the  cadets,  being  particularly  in¬ 


terested  in  Cadets  John  R.  Meigs  and 
Peter  S.  Michie,  who  ranked  first  and 
second,  respectively,  in  the  First  Class. 
Meigs,  son  of  QuartermasterOeneral 
Montgomery  C,  Meigs,  had  fought  at 
Bull  Run  during  his  furlough  as  a 
member  of  the  third  Class  and  was 
later  shot  by  guerrillas  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  in  1864.  Michie,  an 
Ohio  boy,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  watch¬ 
maker,  during  the  later  years  of  the 
war  rose  from  a  first  lieutenancy  to 
the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier  General 
and  afterward  returned  to  the  Point 
as  professor  for  thirty-four  years  and 
became  the  author  of  several  books  on 
scientific  and  military  subjects.  But 
at  the  time  Emerson  talked  with  him 
Michie  was  known  chiefly  for  his  sup¬ 
erior  academic  record,  for  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  his  fellow  cadets,  and  for 
his  infectious  laugh.  When  he  was  a 
plebe,  in  fact,  George  A.  Custer,  then 
an  upper  classman,  was  said  to  have 
collected  a  crowd  around  Michie  “to 
hear  my  fellow  Buckeye  laugh.”* 
Emerson’s  notes  show  that  he  was 
impressed  with  the  military  bearing  of 
the  cadets,  their  probity,  veracity,  self- 
reliance,  loyalty  to  each  other,  and 
su}>erb  discipline;  he  thought  it  “ex¬ 
cellent  that  such  tender  youths  should 
be  made  so  manly  and  masterly  in 
rough  exercises  of  horse  and  gun  and 
cannon  and  muster;  so  accurate  in 
French,  in  mathematics,  geology,  and 
engineering;  should  learn  to  draw,  to 
dance,  and  to  swim.”®  As  a  member 
of  one  of  the  special  committees  of 
the  Board  he  had  inspected  an  exam- 


4  Ibid.,  V,  330. 

5  Ibid.,  V,  330. 

6  From  a  letter  to  James  Elliot  Cabot,  quoted  in  Cabot,  A  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emrrgon,  Boston,  1887,  vol.  II,  p.  613. 

7  The  Journalt  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer$on,  ed.  by  E.  W.  Emerson  and  W.  E.  Forbes, 
Boston,  1909-1914,  vol.  IX,  p.  512. 

8  E.  D.  J.  Waugh.  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  1944,  p.  107. 

9  Journals,  IX,  512. 
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ination  in  one  of  the  science  claases  superior  officers,  and  for  neglect  of 
and  had  come  away  convinced  that  the  duty  or  infringement  of  the  regula- 
interest  of  the  trainees  should  be  con-  tions  was  committed  to  the  guard- 
centrated  on  attaining  superiority  in  house,  had  to  undergo  extra  punish- 
science :  .  Whoever  knows  the  most  ment  tours  of  patrol  duty,  or  was  de- 

must  command.”  With  respect  to  the  moted.  In  more  flagrant  cases  he  was 
common  allegation  that  the  Academy  discharged,  as  Poe  had  been  in  1831. 
was  a  “hotbed  of  aristocracy” — that  Emerson  was  pleased  with  the  insist- 
sons  of  the  wealthy  or  of  prominent  ence  on  good  hours  and  regular  rou- 
government  officeholders  enjoyed  pre-  tine,  and  with  the  careful  keeping  of 
ference  in  gaining  admittance — Emer-  the  cadets  within  bounds,  for  the  sake, 
son  said  that  this  was  the  “word  of  his  editors  insist  with  gentle  victorian- 
some  political  hack.”’®  lie  suggested,  ism,  of  “protecting  their  innocence 
however,  in  Carlylean  phraseology,  during  the  years  when  college  boys  in 
that  the  government  should  actively  their  first  absence  from  home  or  school 
seek  to  make  the  Academy  a  “true  surveillance,  are  subjected  to  tempta- 
aristocracy,  or  ‘power  of  the  Best,’ —  tion  and  ill  example.”’*  Indeed 
best  scholars,  best  soldiers,  best  en-  Emerson  did  say  that  the  Hudson  and 
gineers,  best  men,”  who  would  be  “in-  the  mountains  kept  these  “military 
dispensable”  to  the  country.  He  saw  monks”  within  limits  so  that  “under 
clearly  that  the  graduates  were  pro-  dangerous  observation”  it  was  difficult 
viding  the  nuclei  of  the  Civil  War  for  them  to  fall  into  “bad  company.”’* 
armies.”  Emerson  thought  that  the  entrance 

Emerson  found  the  administration  examinations  should  be  more  severe, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Major  that  Congress  should  be  urged  to  enact 
Alexander  H.  Bowman  efficient  and  legislation  making  them  competitive, 
more  mild  in  discipline  than  he  had  and  that  instruction  in  parsing  and 
expected.  He  was  particularly  pleased  spelling  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
to  find  the  Academy  free  of  the  kind  curriculum.  He  approved  of  the 
of  “criminal  justice”  which  he  remem-  Academy’s  famed  blackboard  system 
bered  from  his  own  undergraduate  of  recitation,  in  operation  then  as  now. 
days  at  Harvard — the  demerit  system  As  a  historian  of  the  Academy  ob- 
whereby  a  well-behaved  but  dull  youth  served  in  1863,  through  the  use  of  the 
might  in  the  final  scholastic  standings  blackboard  as  a  primary  feature  of  the 
outrank  a  brilliant  but  disorderly  academic  instruction  of  each  cadet 
classmate.  Here  at  the  Point,  under  “the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
martial  law,  every  cadet  was  instantly  subject ...  is  determined,  while  mem- 
responsible  for  his  behavior  to  his  ory  is  thereby  rendered  subservient  to 

10  An  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  260  cadets  enrolled  in  1863 
shows  that  Emerson  was  right.  See  Capt.  E.  C.  Boynton’s  History  of  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
1863,  p.  324. 

11  One  historian  ot  the  Academy  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  ".  .  .  all  of 
the  armies  in  the  field  on  both  sides  were  commanded  by  graduates;  nearly  all  of  the 
corps;  a  large  majority  of  the  divisions;  the  staff  corps  or  organization  of  supply  of 
both  forces,  and  many  of  the  brigades.  Every  important  battle  of  the  war  was  com¬ 
manded  on  one  or  both  sides  by  a  graduate — generally  both.”  (Capt.  B.  C.  Richardson, 
Jr.,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  1917,  p.  35.) 

12  Journals,  IX,  515. 

13  Ibid.,  IX,  515. 
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the  powers  of  reason.”**  Emerson 
also  applauded  the  employment  of 
upperK!las8  cadets  as  acting  Assistant 
Professors,  so  that  at  examinations 
both  student  and  examiner  were  on 
trial. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  barracks  rooms,  “perfectly  clean, 
.  .  .  every  article  orderly  disposed,” 
ready  for  inspection  at  any  time.  As 
Emerson  entered,  each  cadet  and  his 
roommate  (“wife”)  would  snap  to 
rigid  attention.  The  visitor  observed 
the  mattresses  rolled  into  scrolls  on  the 
twin  iron  cots.  “Who  makes  your 
bed  ?”  “I  do.”  “Who  fetches  your 
water?”  “I  do.”  “Who  blacks  your 
shoes?”  “I  do.”  Such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  self-reliance  could-  not  fail  to 
impress  this  official  visitor.  “These,” 
he  said  in  a  lecture  the  following 
month,  “are  the  first  steps  to  Power.”*® 
This  incident  made  such  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  that  he  referred  to  it  again 
in  his  1864  lecture  on  “Public  and 
Private  Education.”*" 

In  his  journal  Emerson  listed  eight 
books,  including  Tom  Brown  at  Rug¬ 
by,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  and  George 
Herbert’s  poems,  which  he  either  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  cadets  as  good  reading 
or  to  the  administration  as  desirable 
additions  to  the  Academy  library.  A 
loose  sheet  of  “West  Point  Notes”  in 
the  journal,  to  be  used  apparently  for 
an  informal  address  to  the  cadets,  in¬ 
dicates  that  he  intended  to  remind 
them  that  there  was  a  “difference  be¬ 
tween  a  soldier  and  his  cannon”  and 
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1932,  p.  14. 
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to  say  to  them,  “Your  ways  inspire 
lively  curiosity.  I  thought  two  days 
sufficient.  I  could  willingly  spend 
twenty,  and  know  the  power  and  hope 
and  career  of  each  youth.”*^ 

Edward  Emerson  reported  that  his 
father  was  “greatly  pleased  with  every¬ 
thing  he  saw”  at  the  Point.**  When 
he  left  this  “civilization  built  on  pow¬ 
der,”  he  recorded  the  prophetic  reflec¬ 
tion  that  “A  new  invention  to-morrow 
would  change  all  the  art  of  war.”*® 

Emerson’s  signature  is  subtended  to 
the  Board’s  official  report.  His  biog¬ 
rapher  Rusk  conjectures  that  he  may 
have  got  a  commendation  of  the  study 
of  ethics  inserted.  The  Board  mem¬ 
bers  confessed  embarrassment  because 
of  their  inexperience  at  such  inspec¬ 
tions  but  added  that  former  boards  had 
functioned  with  the  same  disadvan¬ 
tage.®® 

There  are  two  explicit  later  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Point  in  Emerson’s  pub¬ 
lished  writings.  In  1867,  after  a  rail¬ 
road  journey  down  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  he  recorded  his  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  beauty  of  the  location  of 
the  Academy;**  and  he  went  there 
again  in  January,  1872,**  possibly  to 
lecture.  The  institution  had  left  its 
impression  on  his  memory.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  he  was  recalling  his  ob¬ 
servations  as  an  official  inspector  when 
in  one  of  his  last  lectures,  in  1880,  he 
told  his  audience  in  the  Hillside 
Chapel  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  that  in  most  walks  of  life  “they 


Boynton,  op.  eit.,  p.  272. 

Works,  X,  251.  Recorded  originally  in  Journals,  IX,  517. 

Uncollected  Lectures  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  by  Clarence  Oohdes,  N.  Y., 
14. 

Journals,  IX,  516. 

Works,  X,  561. 

Journals,  IX,  518. 

H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  38th  Congress,  1st  Session ;  quoted  in  Letters,  V,  329. 

Journals,  X,  200. 

Letters,  VI,  194,  196. 
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only  prosper  or  they  prosper  beet  who 
have  a  military  mind,  who  engineer 
in  sword  and  cannon  style,  with  energy 
and  sharpness.”** 

The  West  Point  interlude  was  not 
a  major  phase  of  Emerson’s  career. 
Rather  it  was  a  curious  episode  of  the 
Civil  War  years  which  affords  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  conscientiousnees  and 

S3  Work$,  X.  38. 


vigor  in  attacking  practical  problems 
and  reveals  the  importance  he  attached 
to  self-reliance  in  military  education. 
The  lively  interest  he  showed  in  the 
training  program,  and  especially  in  the 
cadets  themselves,  reveals  that  at  the 
age  of  sixty  he  still  had  a  sympathe 
tic  understanding  of  and  feeling  of 
kindship  with  young  men. 
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NATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 
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Enitlish  Test— Grades  7*1 2 
Lileratare  Teat— Grades  7-12 
Golle{{e  Eaijlish  Test— Hifth  School 
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Spellinit  Test— Grades  7-9 
Spellinft  Test— Grades  10-12 
Vocabnlary  Test— Grades  7-12 
Hifjh  School  RcadiB|{  Test — Grades  7-12 

These  Natioaal  Tests  have  high  reliability 
and  validity  and  are  true  measures  of  pro¬ 
gress.  They  are  easy  to  administer,  easy  to 
score  and  easy  to  interpret. 

Sal  of  Thasa  Taslt  $1.00 
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A  First  Course  In  Education:  Ward  G. 
Reeder,  Ohio  State  University.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  620  pagres.  Price  $4.25. 

Secondary  Education:  Thomas  H. 
Brig'gpi,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  J.  Paul  Leonard,  San  FranciKco 
State  College.  Joseph  Justman,  Brooklyn 
College.  The  Macmillan  Company.  468 
pages.  Price  $4.00. 

Practical  School  Administration:  Al¬ 
bert  J.  Huggett,  Michigan  State  College. 
The  Garrard  Press.  280  pages.  Price 
$3.00. 

These  three  1950  publications  in  the 
field  of  school  administration  present  three 
widely  varying  points  of  view,  the  varia¬ 
tion  being  largely  due  to  the  group  for 
whom  each  book  was  written. 

Reeder’s  “First  Courtte  in  Education” 
the  third  edition  of  a  text  that  first 
appeared  in  1937,  was  wTitten  to  give 
prospective  teachers  information  about  the 
opportunities  that  they  might  have  and 
the  requirements  that  they  would  need  to 
meet  if  they  hoped  to  be  successful  as 
teachers.  This  third  edition  departs  but 
little  from  the  organization  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  material  that  made  the  previous 
editions  so  popular.  References  to  recent 
publications  have  been  added  to  the 
bibliography  and  the  statistics  have  been 
brought  tip  to  date.  A  work  liook  of  Out¬ 
lines  and  Exercises  is  available  from  the 
same  publishers. 

"Secondary  Education”  is  also  a  revised 
edition  of  a  book  that  first  appeared  in 
1933  and  although  two  of  Professor 
Brigg's  students  have  been  added  as  joint 
authors  the  text  is  still  a  compilation  of 
the  principles  and  philosophy  that  Dr. 
Briggs  taught  so  long  and  so  successfully 
at  Teachers  College. 

Several  changes  from  the  original  text 
may  be  noted.  The  chapters  on  compara¬ 
tive  education  have  been  omitted  and  a 
chapter  added  on  the  composition  of  the 
secondary  school  population  of  todaj-. 
tVhile  the  book  was  written  to  serve  as  a 


text  for  those  preparing  to  be  high  school 
principals  it  should  be  read  with  care  by 
superintendents  and  principals  who  are 
responsible  for  the  programs  that  are 
being  offered  in  our  present  day  high 
schools. 

"Practical  School  Adminiatration”  might 
well  have  been  entitled  “Personal  School 
Administration,”  the  text  being  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  several  years  of  diary-keeping 
when  the  writer  served  as  a  small  town 
supierlntendent  of  schools.  Whether  Mr. 
Huggett  is  writing  about  securing  a  job, 
or  getting  settled;  relations  with  the 
school  board,  or  with  the  community ; 
selecting  teachers,  or  signing  petitions; 
the  diary  provides  the  evidence  and  the 
desirable  policy  to  follow. 

"Make  Contributions.  Like  the  merchant, 
the  small  town  superintendent  is  vulner¬ 
able  to  all  sorts  of  fund  raising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Give  something,  he  must.  The 
question  is  not  whether  to  contribute  or 
not  but  how  little  can  one  contribute  and 
still  not  be  labeled  as  parsimonious.” 

“On  Signing  Petitions.  If  the  writer  had 
it  all  to  do  over  again  he  would  sign  about 
every  petition  laid  before  him.  To  refuse 
is  to  make  enemies.  The  author  knows 
now  that  petitions  are  never  regarded 
seriously  by  anyone  except  the  sponsors.” 

— Herbert  Blair 

Supervision  for  Better  Schools.  By 
Kimball  Wiles.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall. 
1950.  $5.00. 

Based  on  a  sound  democratic  philosophy. 

Dr.  Whiles  has  prepared  a  very  practical 
and  realistic  text  in  supervision.  The 
author  points  out  the  centrality  of  hu¬ 
man  relations  in  manifold  problems  of 
supervision  in  the  development  of  better 
school  programs.  The  creative  character 
of  people  is  stressed  and  Dr.  Wiles  points 
to  ways  through  which  creative  supervi¬ 
sion  can  release  the  talents  of  teachers,  \ 
children,  and  people  in  the  community. 
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The  book  U  the  product  of  many  minds 
and,  consequently,  all  aspects  of  supei'ri- 
sion  are  considered.  Especially  valuable 
are  the  “specific  suggestions’*  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  —  Wiluam  P.  Scabs 

Old  Vic  Saga.  By  Harcourt  Williams. 
New  York.  Winchester  Publications. 
(Macdonald  and  Co.,  distributors).  1950. 
240  pages.  $2.40. 

The  Old  Vic  is  one  of  England’s  best- 
loved  theatre.  In  1880,  Emma  Cons  t(k>k 
over  the  Coburg  Theatre  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames  and  christened  it  “The 
Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Music  Hall.’’  Her 
work  was  carried  forward  by  her  remark¬ 
able  niece,  Lilian  Baylis,  who  secured  for 
the  Old  Vic  and  its  associated  ballet  and 
opera  companies  their  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  Buch  names  as  Laurence  Olivier, 
Ralph  Richardson,  John  Gielgud,  Edith 
Evans,  Peggy  Ashcroft,  and  Sybil  'Thorn¬ 
dike  are  sufficient  to  conjur  up  a  picture 
of  what  the  Old  V’ic  means  in  the  world 
of  the  theatre.  Harcourt  Williams,  for 
some  years  a  producer  at  the  Old  Vic  and 
for  more  years  a  player  in  its  repertory, 
has  written  this  splendid  story  of  the  Old 
Vic.  The  pages  of  photographs  and  Mr. 
Williams’  authentic  and  warm  narrative 
make  this  volume  an  especially  useful  one 
for  students  of  the  drama.  The  cost,  too, 
will  appeal  both  to  individual  purchasers 
and  librarians  who  always  have  one  eye 
on  the  budget.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
worthwhile.  —  W'ilmam  P.  Seabh 

The  Speaking  Voice.  By  Ruth  B.  Man¬ 
ser  and  Leonard  Finlan.  New  York.  Lon¬ 
don.  Toronto :  Longmans,  Green  and  Corn- 
pay.  19.50 :  pp.  xii  +  404.  $4.00. 

Out  of  long  teaching  experience,  the 
author’s  have  given  much  sound,  practical, 
up-to-date  information  in  a  personal  style. 

In  Part  I,  there  is  a  complete  and  lucid 
discussion  of  the  function  and  importance 
of  breathing  for  voice  production.  The 
chapters  on  phonation  and  resonation  of 
tone  are  enlightening,  explanations  are 
clear;  the  exercises  and  directions  easy 
to  follow.  There  are  new  ideas  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  efficient  and  pleasing  voice ; 
relaxation;  the  value  of  ear-training;  and 
the  development  of  confidence.  Each  chap- 
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ter  has  a  concise  summary  and  routine 
plan  of  work.  > 

Part  II  is  the  outstanding  part  of  the 
book.  It  provides  the  know-what-to-do  in 
overcoming  the  common  vocal  faults — each 
problem  Is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter; 
the  know-why  relevant  to  the  student’s 
problem  and  the  know-how  is  definite  hav¬ 
ing  interesting  exercises  and  suggestions 
for  practice  periods.  I  have  long  awaited 
such  a  text,  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
science  and  art  of  using  the  speaking 
voice.  —  Edith  W,  Skin.nex,  Associate 
Professor,  Department  of  Drams,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Cocktail  Party.  By  T.  S.  Eliot. 
New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1950.  192 

pages.  $3.00. 

The  rave  notices  which  greeted  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  comedy  by  T.  S.  Eliot  on 
Broadway  were  fully  deserved.  The  rich 
dialog,  the  sophisticated  concept,  and  the 
serious  presentation  of  a  dignified  prob¬ 
lem  made  The  Cocktail  Party  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  modem  theatre.  The 
London  drawing-room  of  Edward  and 
Lavinia  Chamberlayne,  whose  marriage  is 
breaking  up,  is  the  setting  of  all  but  one 
scene  of  the  play.  The  second  act  is  set 
in  the  consultation  room  of  a  psychiatrist. 
The  sheer  beauty  of  the  language  is  a  joy. 
—  William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Eighteenth-Century  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  By  Roger  P.  McCutcheon.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1949.  192 
pages.  $2.00. 

'This  little  volume  in  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press’s  “Home  University  Library” 
provides  an  excellent  guide  to  a  period  in 
English  Literature  that  is  studded  with 
memorable  works.  Mr.  McCutcheon  out¬ 
lines  the  historical  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  basic  to  an  appreciation  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  literature  and  goes  on  to 
treat  the  literary  highlights  of  the  peri¬ 
od — the  work  of  Defoe;  the  periodicals 
such  as  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator; 
Swift  and  the  prose  writers ;  Pope  and  the 
poets;  the  novelists  such  as  Richardson, 
Smollett,  Fielding  and  Sterne;  Johnson, 
Boswell  and  Johnson ;  and  the  major 
eighteenth-century  dramatists.  Professor 
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McCutcheon,  who  is  dean  of  the  Oradnate 
School  at  Tnlane,  presents  his  material 
in  a  succinct  and  terse  fashion. 

—  William  P.  Seabs 

Chaucer  and  the  Canterbury  Tales.  By 
William  Witherle  Lawrence.  New  York. 
Columbia  Unirersity  Press.  1950.  IX  and 
184  pages.  $2.50. 

In  this  considered  approach  to  Chaucer 
and  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Dr.  Lawrence 
stresses  the  structure  and  desig^n  of  Chau* 
cer’s  whole  concept.  The  book  is  planned 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Can¬ 
terbury  tales  as  literature  and  who  do  not 
have  the  leisure  to  pore  over  the  mass  of 
technical  criticism  that  surrounds  the 
work  of  Chaucer  today.  It  was  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  scholar,  H.  fi.  Bennett,  who  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Oxford  Hittory  of  EnglUh 
Literature  that  “it  is  particularly  ironic 
that  this  moat  humane  of  English  poets 
should  be  in  peril  of  being  buried  under 
a  mass  of  erudition.”  Professor  Lawrence, 
basing  his  study  on  thirty  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  Chaucer,  treats  the  following  subjects 
at  length :  Realism  and  Artifice ;  the 
Fabliau  Tales;  the  Sequence  of  the  Tales; 
the  Discussion  of  Marriage;  and  the  End¬ 
ing  of  the  Tales.  Teachers  of  Chaucer 
and  their  students  will  welcome  this  suc¬ 
cinct  and  vital  book  and  so  will  those  non¬ 
specialists  who  have  enjoyed  Chaucer’s 
artistry.  —  William  P.  Seabs 

Everyday  English  for  High  Schools — 
let,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  year  High  School. 
By  John  E.  Brewton,  Lois  McMullan,  and 
Myriam  Page,  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Chicago 
6.  Consumable.  192  pages.  Price  $.80 
each.  A  book  for  each  year  of  the  high 
school. 

A  complete  course  in  the  mechanics  of 
high  school  English.  Each  book  is  organ¬ 
ized  into  convenient  units  containing  a 
motivating  preview,  a  diagnostic  pre-test, 
instruction  and  exercises,  and  a  keyed 
summary  test.  The  units  may  be  used 
chronologically  or  in  any  order  the  teacher 
may  desire. 

High-School  Journalism — 

The  MacMillan  Company  has  now  avail¬ 
able  a  revised  edition  of  “High-School 
Journalism”  by  Spears  and  Lawshe.  One 


of  the  four  or  five  good  texts  published 
in  recent  years,  the  altered  book  haa  a 
number  of  new  features  to  continue  its 
usefulness. 

Much  material  has  been  rewritten  and 
two  new  chapters  have  been  added.  Ibe 
chapter  sequence  has  been  changed  to  fit 
suggestions  made  by  prominent  teachers 
of  journalism.  New  assignments  and 
activities  give  the  text  greater  variety  and 
strength.  Related  activities  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  field  have  received  greater  empha¬ 
sis.  Up-to-date  illustrations  have  replaced 
earlier  examples. 

Recommending  use  of  the  laboratory 
method,  the  first  part  of  the  book  gives 
instruction  in  what  journalistic  techniques 
the  high  school  journalist  needs.  The  sec¬ 
ond  pert  goes  into  all  phases  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  high  school  newspaper.  Nothing 
is  presented  on  the  year-book. 

In  providing  material  on  how  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  school  newspaper,  the  authors, 
who  are  not  identified  as  high  school 
journalism  teachers,  summarize  methods 
used  by  various  papers.  This  has  value, 
but  the  work  in  high  school  journalism 
can  be  made  so  complex  with  detail  and 
so  loaded  with  “busyness”  that  it  would 
be  well  to  point  out  short-cuts  or  the 
simplest  ways  of  getting  things  done.  For 
example,  the  number  of  forms  used  on 
the  “business  end”  of  the  paper  should 
be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Labor  in  all  departments  should  be  direct¬ 
ed  at  putting  out  with  efBciency  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  representative  publication 
for  the  schooL  —  Cabl  G.  Milleb 

The  Flaymaker  of  Avon.  By  Charles 
Norman.  Philadelphia.  David  McKay  . 
Company.  1949.  155  pages.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  vivid  and  entertaining  account 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  the  contribution  he  made  to  world  cul¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Norman,  who  teaches  courses 
in  Shakespeare  in  New  York  University, 
has  utilized  his  scholarly  knowledge  but 
has  prepared  in  this  informative  and 
dramatic  book  a  work  that  is  remarkable 
for  its  simple  style.  This  is  a  splendid  ^ 
book  for  young  readers. 

—  William  P.  Seabs,  Jb. 
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